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Departments  of  the  University 


I.   THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 
II.   THE  ACADEMY 
III.   THE  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

1.  The  Conservatory  of  Music 

2.  The  School  of  Expression 

3.  The  School  of  Art 


The  University  Calendar 


1016. 

February  1,  Tuesday — Second  Semester  Begins. 
April  21,  Friday — Charter  Day. 

May  80 — June  2,  Tuesday — Friday — Final  Examinations. 
June  2,  Friday,  8  p.  m. — Oratorio,  "Elijah." 

June  3,  Saturday,  8  p.  m. — Graduation  Recital  of  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts. 

June  4,  Sunday,  10:30  a.  m. — Baccalaureate  sermon   by  the 
President. 

8  p.  m.,  Sermon  before  the  Christian  Associations. 

June  5,  Monday,   10:30  a.  m. — Graduation  Exercises  of  the 
Academy. 

3  p.  m. — Declamation  Prize  Contests. 
8  p.  m. — Senior  Class  Play. 

June  6,  Tuesday,  10  a.  m. — Senior  Class  Farewells. 

2  p.  m. — Annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Class  Reunions  and  Alumni  Exercises. 

June  7,  Wednesday,  10:30  a.  m. — Commencement. 

12  Noon — Commencement  Dinner. 

September  12,  Tuesday,  9:30  a.  m. — First  Semester  Begins. 

November  30,  Thursday — Thanksgiving. 

December  21,  Thursday,  4:30  p.  m. — Holiday  Recess  Begins. 

1917. 

January  3,  Wednesday,  8:00  a.  m. — Holiday  Recess  Ends. 
January  23-26,  Tuesday — Friday — Mid-Year  Examinations. 
January  30,  Tuesday — Second  Semester  Begins. 
April  21,  Saturday — Charter  Day. 
June  6,  Wednesday — Commencement. 
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Section  I — Organization. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Term  Expires  June,  1016. 


J.  S.  BALYEAT  Ottawa 

L.  E.  CHASE  Hiawatha 

REV.  J.  T.  CRAWFORD  Parsons 

D.  F.  DANIEL   Ottawa 

J.  W.  EBY  Howard 

REV.  T.  J.  HOPKINS   Coffey ville 

T.  W.  MORGAN   Leavenworth 

J.  F.  MORSE   Phillipsburg 

ROBERT  W.  RAMSAY  Atchison 

Term  Expires  June,  1917. 

R.  W.  BLACK  Wichita 

REV.  G.  W.  CASSIDY  Wichita 

C.  Q.  CHANDLER  Wichita 

F.  W.  COOK   Hutchinson 

C.  F.  LAMB  Ottawa 

J.  V.  MITCHELL  Ottawa 

PROF.  A.  S.  OLIN  Lawrence 

W.  A.  SMITH   Hays 

REV.  G.  W.  TROUT   Pittsburg 

Term  Expires  June,  1918. 

H.  B.  BROWNING  Linwood 

DON  KINNEY  Newton 

G.  V.  RUDD  Hooper,  Colo. 

H.  E.  SILLIMAN  Pomona,  Calif. 

C.  A.  SMART   .«  Ottawa 

ROBERT  STONE   Topeka 

C.  G.  WEST   Emporia 

A.  WILLIS  Ottawa 

A.  E.  WILLIS  .  !  Ottawa 

Term  Expires  June,  1919. 

H.  Q.  BANTA   Oberlin 

REV.  O.  C.  BROWN  Lawrence 

W.  C.  COLEMAN   Wichita 

H.  M.  CULTER   Emporia 

F.  O.  HETRICK  Ottawa 

GEORGE  W.  HUNLEY  Garnett 

R.  S.  MICKEY   Morrill 

F.  H.  STANNARD   Ottawa 

ERIC  H.  SWENSON  Clay  Center 


OF  OTTAWA  UNIVERSITY 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


0.  C.  BROWN  President 

J.  W.  EBY   Vice  President 

A.  WILLIS   Secretary 

J.  V.  MITCHELL  Treasurer  of  Current  Funds 

D.  F.  DANIEL  Treasurer  of  Endowment  and  Trust  Funds 


COMMITTEES. 

Executive: 

J.  S.  BALYEAT,  Chairman;    F.  H.  STANNARD,  Sec;    O.  C. 
BROWN,  D.  F.  DANIEL,  F.  O.  HETRICK, 
J.  V.  MITCHELL,  A.  E.  WILLIS. 

Finance: 

0.  C.  BROWN,  Chairman;  C.  Q.  CHANDLER,  D.  F.  DANIEL, 
DON  KINNEY,  ROBT.  W.  RAMSAY. 

Loan  and  Investment: 

F.  H.  STANNARD,  Chairman;  D.  F.  DANIEL,  C.  A.  SMART. 
Auditing: 

F.   O.   HETRICK,   Chairman;      C.   F.  LAMB,      J.   W.  EBY. 

Charlton  Cottage  Committee  of  Women. 
MRS.  E.  K.  CHANDLER,  Chairman. 
MRS.  F.  H.  STANNARD,  Treasurer. 
MRS.  S.  E.  PRICE. 
MRS.  A.  0.  RATHBUN. 
MRS.  L.  C.  STINE. 
MRS.  F.  O.  HETRICK. 
MRS.  L.  R.  HIGGINS. 

Women's  Education  Society. 
MRS.  S.  E.  PRICE,  President. 
MRS.  L.  R.  HIGCINS,  First  Vice  President. 
MRS.  W.  S.  JENKS,  Second  Vice  President. 
MRS.  C.  A.  SMART,  Third  Vice  President. 
MRS.  F.  B.  PECK,  Recording  Secretary. 
MRS.  E.  K.  CHANDLER,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
MRS.  R .  S .  BLACK,  Treasurer. 

Chairman  of  Committee  for  Finding  Homes  for  Girls. 
MRS.  C.  0.  HARDY,  514  Ash  Street. 
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OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
AND  ADMINISTRATION 


SILAS  EBER  PRICE,  D.  D  946  Cedar  St. 

President. 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature. 

A.  B.,  Denison  University,  1884;  B.  D.,  Baptist  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  1887;  Pastor,  La  Crosse,  Wis., 
1887-9;  Pastor,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1889-98;  Pastor,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  1898-1904;  Pastor,  Ottawa,  Kans.,  1904-6; 
President  Ottawa  University,  1906 — ;  D.  D.,  Denison  Uni- 
versity, 1907;  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Denison. 

MILAN  LESTER  WARD,  A.  M.,  D.  D  703  Poplar  St. 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

A.  B.,  Colgate,  1855;  B.  D.,  ibid,  1858;  D.  D.,  1886;  Prin. 
Norwich  (N,  Y.)  Academy,  1861-9;  Prin.  Academic  Depart- 
ment of  Ottawa  University,  IS 69-7 3;  Kansas  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  1873-83;  President  Ottawa  University,  1883-7; 
Professor  Ottawa  University,  1887-1905.  Retired. 

WILLIAM  B.  WILSON,  M.  S  748  Poplar  St. 

Professor  of  Biological  Science. 

B.  S.,  Ottawa  University,  1895;  M.  S.,  ibid.,  1898;  Pro- 
fessor Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics,  Indian  University, 
1895-6;  Norton  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences,  Bethel  Col- 
lege, Ky.,  1897-1903;  spent  several  summers  doing  graduate 
work  in  University  of  Chicago;  Professor  Biological  Science, 
Ottawa  University,  1903 — . 

JOHANNA  M.  PIRSCHER,  Ph.  M  924  Hickory  St. 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages.  Dean  of  Women. 
Ph.  B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1902;  Ph.  M.,  ibid.,  1903; 
student  in  Lausanne  and  Paris,  1896-7;  student  in  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin,  1905;  Instructor  in  German  and  French,  Glen- 
dale  (Ohio)  Female  College,  1894-6;  Instructor  in  German 
and  French,  Pritchett  College,  Mo.,  1897-9;  Professor  of 
German,  Wilson  College,  Pa.,  1899-1902;  Instructor  in  Ger- 
man, Wellesley  College,  Mass,  1903-7;  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages,  Ottawa  University,  1907 — . 

OREL  S.  GRONER,  M.  S  940  Cedar  St. 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 
S,  B.,  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  1894;  Pd.  B.,  Michi- 
gan State  Normal  College,  1895;  Prin.  High  School,  Manis- 
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tique,  Mich.,  1896-1901;  A.  B.f  University  of  Michigan, 
1902;  Professor  of  Physical  Science,  Grand  Island  College, 
1902-7;  M.  S.,  University  of  Chicago,  1909;  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  Ottawa  University,  1907 — . 

CHARLES  OSCAR  HARDY,  A.  B  514  Ash  St. 

Professor  of  History  and  Economics. 

A.  B.,  Ottawa  University,  1904;  Hiawatha  Academy, 
1904-6;  graduate  student,  University  of  Chicago,  1908-9; 
research  work,  Cornell,  summer,  1909;  Fellow  in  History, 
University  of  Chicago,  1909-10;  Professor  of  History  and 
Economics,  Ottawa  University,  1910 — . 

CHARLES  VERNON  STANSELL,  A.  M  819  Main  St. 

Professor  of  English  Literature. 

A.  B.,  Furman  University,  1907;  student,  Harvard,  sum- 
mer of  1907;  Instructor  Preparatory  Department,  Furman 
University,  1907-9;  graduate  student  in  English,  University 
of  Chicago,  1909-11;  A.  M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1911; 
Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature,  Ottawa 
University,  1911-15;  Professor  of  English  Literature,  1915 — . 

LEONIDAS  R.  HIGGINS,  Ph.  D  930  Cedar  St. 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

A.  B.,  Brown  University,  1884;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1889;  Ph.  D., 
Cornell  University,  1898;  Instructor  in  Latin,  Hightstown, 
N.  J.,  1886-93;  graduate  student,  Cornell  University,  1893- 
95;  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Northwestern  University 
and  Academy,  1895-97;  Instructor  in  Chicago  Schools,  1898- 
1901;  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Grand  Island  College, 
Neb.,  1902-1908;  Professor  of  Greek,  Occidental  College,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  1909-13;  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Ottawa 
University,  1913 — . 

HERBERT  KIMMEL,  Ph.  M  912  Cedar  St. 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

A.  B.,  Indiana  University,  1908;  Ph.  M.,  University  of 
Chicago,  1909;  graduate  student,  University  of  Chicago,  one 
and  one-half  years  since  1909;  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  University 
of  Chicago;  Teacher  District  Schools,  Huntington  Co.,  Ind., 
1902-4;  Prin.  Rock  Creek  Township  High  School,  Hunting- 
ton, Co.,  Ind.,  1904-6;  Supt.  of  Schools,  Posey ville,  Posey 
Co.,  Ind.,  1907-8;  Prin.  High  School,  Auburn,  Ind.,  1909-12; 
Associate  in  Mathematics,  University  High  School,  Chicago, 
111.,  1912-13;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Ottawa  University, 
1913—. 
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FRED  H.  McCLAIN,  B.  S  819  Main  St. 

Professor  of  Physics. 
B.  S.,  (Electrical  Engineering)  University  of  Illinois,  1910. 
With  General  Electric  Co.,  and  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr 
Co.,  three  years;  graduate  student,  University  of  Chicago, 
summer,  1915;  Professor  of  Physics  and  Engineering,  Otta- 
wa University,  1913 — . 

FORREST  A.  KINGSBURY,  A.  M  924  Cedar  St. 

Professor  of  Education  and  Philosophy. 
Ph.  B.,  Central  University  of  Iowa,  1909;  A.  M.,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, 1911;  graduate  student,  University  of  Chicago,  1913, 
1915;  University  of  Minnesota,  1914;  Supt.  of  Schools,  Chur- 
dan,  Iowa,  1909-10;  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education, 
Grand  Island  College,  1911-15;  Professor  of  Education  and 
Philosophy,  Ottawa  University,  1915 — . 

ROWLAND  HENRY  RITCHIE,  A.  M  1108  Main  St. 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Speech. 
Ph.  B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1900;  graduate  work,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  summer  terms,  1903,  190V;  University  of 
Washington,  summer,  1910,  studied  with  Dr.  S.  S.  Curry;  A. 
M.,  Harvard,  1914;  studied  with  Dr.  S.  S.  Curry,  1913-1914, 
Boston  and  Burlington,  Vt.;  Professor  of  Public  Speech,  Col- 
orado College,  1900-1903;  Professor  of  Themes  and  Public 
Speech,  State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kansas,  1903-1909; 
Professor  of  Speech  Arts,  State  Normal  College,  Emporia, 
Kansas,  1909-1913;  Professor  of  English  Speech,  Alma  Col- 
lege, Alma,  Michigan,  1914-1915;  Professor  of  Speech,  State 
Normal  School,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan,  summer  of  1915; 
Professor  of  English  Language  and  Speech,  Ottawa  Univer- 
sity, 1915—. 

LULU  M.  BROWN,  A.  M  506  East  Fourth  St. 

Instructor  in  Latin  and  History. 
Principal  of  the  Academy. 
A.  B.,  Ottawa  University,  1907;  A.  M.,  University  of  Kan- 
sas, 1914;  Instructor  in  Latin  in  Osawatomie  High  School, 
1907-9;  Instructor  in  Latin  and  History,  Academy  of  Ottawa 
University,  1909 — . 

HELEN  MITCHENER  STREATOR,  Ph.  B  837  Cedar  St. 

Instructor  in  English. 
Ph.  B.,  Denison  University,  Granville,  O.;  graduate  South- 
western Pennsylvania  Normal,  1903;  Summer  School,  West 
Virginia  University,  1904-05-06;  student  Baptist  Missionary 
Training  School,  1908-10;  teacher  in  Public  Schools  of 
Pennsylvania,  1903-8;  Academy  Ottawa  University,  1913 — . 
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MYRTLE  KIME.  Ph,  B   1007  Hickory  St. 

Department  of  Commerce. 

Ph.  B.,  Ottawa  University,  1904;  graduate  O.  U.  Business 
Dept.,  1904;  Summer  Work,  Barnes  Com'l  School,  Denver; 
Railway  Office  Stenographer,  Fort  Scott;  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Colorado  &  Denver,  Coloiado.  Principal  Com'l  Dept.. 
Gunnison  County  High  School,  Colorado,  2  y2  years;  North 
Dakota  State  School  of  Forestry,  4  years;  Union  H.  S.,  Col- 
ville,  Wash.,  2  years;  summer  work,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  1915; 
Commercial  Dept.,  Ottawa,  1913 — . 

ELIZABETH  KOONTZ  MARTIN   807  Main  St. 

Head  of  Department  of  Expression. 
Graduate  of  Curry  School  of  Expression,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Assistant  Instructor  in  Curry  School  of  Expression;  Head  of 
Department  of  Reading  and  Physical  Training,  Ohio  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home,  Xenia,  Ohio,  1912-14;  Ottawa 
University,  1911-12;  1914 — . 

A.  A.  SCHABINGER,  A.  B  1104  S.  Hickory  St. 

Physical  Director. 
A.  B.,  College  of  Emporia,  1913;  B.  P.  E.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Col- 
lege, Springfield,  Mass.,  1915;  Physical  Director,  Ottawa  Uni- 
versity, 1915 — . 

J.  W.  BIXEL  903  Hickory  St. 

Dean  of  Conservatory  and  Teacher  of  Voice  and  Theory. 

Graduate  of  Ohio  Northern  University,  music  department, 
1899;  student  in  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music,  Dresden, 
Germany,  two  and  one-half  years;  Teacher  and  Conductor  in 
Newton,  Wichita,  and  Winfield,  Kansas,  1902-8;  Ottawa  Uni- 
versity Conservatory,  1908 — . 

NELLE  M.  HARRIS,  Mus.  B  406  Willow  St. 

Teacher  of  Piano. 
Mus.  B.,  Ottawa  University  Conservatory,  18  94;  studied 
four  years  in  Chicago  under  Mr.  Sherwood  and  Mr.  Liebling: 
studied  two  years  in  Berlin,  Germany,  with  Xavar  Shar- 
wenka;  taught  in  Ottawa  University  Conservatory  two  years 
before  going  to  Germany  and  since  her  return  in  1909. 

LUCY  K.  FORBES,  Mus.  B   .721  Cedar  St. 

Teacher  of  Piano  and  Pipe  Organ. 
Mus.  B.,  Ottawa  University  Conservatory;  studied  several 
years  with  some  of  the  best  teachers  in  Kansas  City;  private 
teacher  in  Ottawa;  Ottawa  University  Conservatory,  1908 — . 
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ELIZABETH  C.  DUNN  531  S.  Cedar  St. 

Teacher  of  Violin. 

Studied  in  Leipsic  with  Hans  Sitt;  in  Chicago  with  Theodor 
Spiering;  Ottawa  University  Conservatory,  1915 — . 


ASSISTANTS. 

BESSIE  BAKER   Assistant  in  Biology 

ALICE  LAKE   Assistant  in  Biology 

CLEO  KIDWELL   Assistant  in  Chemistry 

ELIZABETH  McCOY   Assistant  in  Chemistry 

THORNTON  DOW  Assistant  in  Physics 

LUCILE  BREINER   Assistant  in  Physics 

PRACTICE  TEACHERS. 

GAY  BUSBY   Algebra 

ESTHER  SNOEBERGER  American  History 

SMTTH  HAWORTH   Economics 

EDNA  FOGLEMAN   .Physiography 

CORDIA  LUKERT   Physiography 

BESSIE  BAKER  Physiology 


LIBRARY. 

IRENE  HENDERSON,  A.  B  Librarian 

SMITH  HAWORTH   Assistant  Librarian 

STELLA  PIERSON   Assistant  Librarian 

GAYNEL  MERTINS   Assistant  Librarian 


OTHER  OFFICERS. 

PROF.  C.  V.  STANSELL  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 

EDNA  UMSTOT  Recorder  and  Secretary  to  the  President 

MARGARET  STICKLER  Matron  of  Charlton  Cottage 

MAURICE  MORGAN  Director  of  the  Orchestra 

FRED  P.  FLETCHER   Janitor 

D.  L.  BANNING    -  Janitor 

D.  R.  STILES  Night-watchman 


COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY  FOR  1915-16. 

Registration — For  the  College  Professors  Wilson,  Hardy 

For  the  Academy  Miss  Brown 

Advanced  Standing.  .  Professors  Hardy,  Groner,  Higgin3 

Athletics  Professors  Wilson,  McClain,  Miss  Brown 

Bible  Study  Professors  Groner,  Kingsbury,  Miss  Streator 

Debate  Professors  Ritchie,  Stansell,  Hardy 

Entrance  Credits  Professors  Wilson,  Kimmel,  Miss  Brown 

Library  Professors  Stansell,  Pirscher,  Higgins,  the  Librarian 

Social  Affairs.  ....  .Miss  Kime,  Miss  Streator,  Professor  Pirscher 

Scholastic  Standing  Professors  Kimmel,  McClain,  Stansell 
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Section  II — Historical. 


Ottawa  University  is  the  result  of  missionary  effort  by 
Baptists  among  the  Ottawa  Indians,  begun  while  they  were  in 
Canada,  continued  during  their  migration  westward  and  after 
their  settlement  in  Kansas.  This  work  was  carried  on  with  en- 
thusiastic devotion  by  Rev.  Jotham  Meeker  and  wife.  The  prin- 
cipal teachers  among  the  Indians  were  Rev.  John  Tecumseh  Jones, 
an  Indian  giaduate  of  Madison  (now  Colgate)  University  and  his 
wife,  Jane  Kelly  Jones,  a  native  of  Maine.  At  that  time  the  Ot- 
tawas  were  occupying  a  reservation  about  twelve  miles  square  in 
Franklin  County.  They  had  organized  the  First  Baptist  church  of 
Ottawa,  Kansas.  As  early  as  1860  it  had  about  one  hundred  mem- 
bers. 

While  this  missionary  and  educational  work  was  being  car- 
ried on  among  the  Indians,  the  white  Baptists  of  Kansas,  true 
to  the  traditions  of  the  denomination,  which  has  always  been  the 
champion  of  higher  education,  had  chartered  the  "Roger  Williams 
University"  and  were  discussing  a  location  for  it.  The  question  of 
location  came  up  at  a  meeting  of  the  Baptist  State  Convention  in 
Atchison  in  1860.  Rev.  J.  T.  Jones  was  present  as  a  delegate  from 
the  First  Baptist  Church  (Indian)  of  Ottawa.  He  suggested  that 
the  white  Baptists  join  with  the  Ottawa  Indians  in  establishing  a 
school  on  the  reservation.  The  Indians  had  land  that  might  serve 
as  a  basis  for  an  endowment  and  the  whites  had  money  and  teach- 
ers. A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Indians,  who 
were  found  to  be  favorable  to  the  plan.  Soon  the  matter  was 
brought  before  Congress  and  an  act  was  passed  by  which  20,000 
acres  of  the  reservation  were  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  institu- 
tion of  learning. 

The  same  act  named  a  Board  of  Trustees  consisting  of  four 
Indians  and  two  whites.  The  first  meeting  of  this  Board  was 
held  August  20,  1862.  It  authorized  the  sale  of  5,000  acres  at 
$1.25  per  acre  in  order  to  establish  the  school.  For  the  next  two 
or  three  years  it  appears  that  a  number  of  the  Indian  children  at- 
tended the  school. 

In  1865  at  the  request  of  the  Indians  the  name  "Roger  Wil- 
liams University"  was  dropped  and  a  new  charter  secured,  re- 
incorporating the  school  as  Ottawa  University.  This  charter  was 
issued  April  21,  1865,  under  the  seal  of  William  Tulloss,  Pro- 
bate Judge  of  Franklin  county,  to  I.  S.  Kalloch,  C.  C.  Hutchinson, 
John  G.  Pratt,  J.  T.  Jones,  James  King,  William  Hurr  and 
Henry  King.  These  men  constituted  the  first  Board  of  Trustees 
and  carried  on  the  institution  for  a  number  of  years  under  the 
dual  management  provided  in  the  act  of  Congress  granting  them 
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the  land.  For  a  variety  of  reasons  this  arrangement  was  not 
satisfactory  to  either  of  the  races.  In  the  adjustment  of  inter- 
ests the  Indians  agreed  to  withdraw  and  leave  the  school  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  whites.  It  was  agreed  that  the  640  acres 
retained  by  Ottawa  University  should  be  forever  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  education  in  Ottawa  under  the  auspices  of  the  Baptists 
of  Kansas,  that  it  should  never  be  encumbered  by  mortgage  and 
that  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  part  of  it  should  be  used 
as  an  endowment.  With  this  settlement  of  equities  the  history 
of  Ottawa  University  begins.  In  1873  the  Board  of  Trustees  was 
increased  in  number  from  six  to  twenty-four;  in  1910  to  thirty- 
six. 

The  school  has  overcome  the  obstacles  that  confront  a  young 
and  growing  college  in  the  great  West.  Twice  it  has  suffered  the 
disaster  of  fire,  but  in  all  of  its  struggles  it  has  been  true  to  its 
trust.  It  has  been  served  by  some  of  the  noblest  men  who  have 
wrought  in  the  West.  Prof.  M.  L.  Ward  has  given  more  than 
twenty-five  years  of  most  devoted  service  to  it.  Such  men  as  Dr. 
P.  J.  Williams,  Rev.  Franklin  Johnson,  D.  D.,  Rev.  F.  W.  Col- 
grove,  D.  D.,  Dr.  J.  D.  S.  Riggs  and  others  have  each  built  a  part 
of  his  life  into  the  institution.  The  result  is  a  school  widely 
recognized  for  its  excellence  in  the  scholastic  branches  and  its 
wholesomeness  in  the  moral  and  religious  influences  that  perme- 
ate its  students.  The  progress  has  been  most  rapid  in  recent 
years.    The  promise  for  the  future  is  bright. 

There  are  few  schools  that  can  look  with  greater  satisfac- 
tion upon  the  young  men  and  women  who  have  gone  out  from 
their  halls  than  can  Ottawa  University.  They  are  in  all  vocations 
of  life  and  reflect  credit  upon  the  institution  where  they  were 
trained.  Many  of  them  are  in  the  teaching  profession,  others  are 
occupying  some  of  the  important  pulpits  in  Kansas  and  other 
states,  no  fewer  than  ten  are  now  or  have  been  in  foreign  mis- 
sion work,  while  a  large  body  of  them  are  helping  to  make  the 
homes  of  our  land.  Such  men  as  Rev.  John  TecumseH  Jones, 
who  left  the  residue  of  his  estate  to  the  University,  and  those 
whose  names  have  already  been  mentioned  as  well  as  many 
others  have  done  a  work  that  will  be  a  permanent  blessing  to 
the  world. 

While  the  institution  has  been  established,  maintained  and 
largely  supported  by  Baptists,  it  is  in  no  sense  sectarian.  It 
encourages  Christian  culture  and  a  manly,  genuine  Christian  life 
founded  upon  the  Bible  as  the  sole  and  sufficient  authority  in  all 
matters  religious.  It  teaches  that  a  symmetrical  character  must 
include  Christianity.  Its  equipment  is  adequate  and  its  teachers 
are  progressive.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  following  pages  it  offers 
a  variety  of  courses  sufficient  to  furnish  to  students  a  broad  cul- 
ture as  a  basis  for  specific  preparation  for  any  vocation  in  life. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  institution  at  a  high  degree  of  effi- 
ciency there  is  need  of  larger  endowment  and  equipment.  Some 
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of  the  specific  needs  are:  A  Science  Building  costing  from  $50,- 
000  to  $ 75.000,  an  immediate  and  urgent  need;  a  Library  costing 
$30,000;  a  central  heating  plant  costing  $20,000;  additional  en- 
dowment ot  $250,000.  As  a  part  of  this  endowment  will  some 
one  endow  the  professorship  of  Biblical  Literature  for  $30,000 
or  any  otber  department  for  a  like  amount?  A  building  named 
for  the  donor  or  a  professorship  thus  founded  will  be  more  in- 
fluential in  the  world's  work  than  all  the  monuments  of  stone  or 
granite. 

This  can  be  done  on  the  Annuity  Bond  plan,  and  the  donor 
can  receive  a  liberal  rate  of  interest  upon  the  funds  as  long  as 
he  lives,  if  this  is  necessary.  For  full  information  upon  this 
plan  address  the  President.  Or  it  can  be  done  by  a  Bequest  pro- 
vided in  your  will,  as  follows. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Ottawa  Uni- 
versity, Ottawa,  Kansas,  the  sum  of  $  

(or  the  following  described  property)  for  the  following  purpose, 
to-wit: 

Upon  general  principles  it  is  better  to  give  the  cash  to  the 
trustees  and  permit  them  to  use  the  funds  as  the  needs  of  the 
University  may  demand.  They  are  familiar  with  the  most  urgent 
requirements.  A  form  of  bequest  that  leaves  the  funds  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees  is  as  follows: 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Ottawa  Uni- 
versity, Ottawa,  Kansas,  the  sum  of  $  

(or  the  following  described  property). 

We  urge  upon  the  friends  of  Christian  Education  to  make 
liberal  provision  for  this  vital  phase  of  the  work  of  the  Kingdom. 
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Section  III — General  Information. 


LOCATION. 

The  Location  of  Ottawa  University  is  ideal  for  a  college. 
Ottawa,  a  city  of  over  nine  thousand,  is  the  county  seat  of 
Franklin  county  in  the  central  eastern  part  of  the  state.  It  is 
fifty-eight  miles  from  Kansas  City,  and  reached  by  two  railroad 
systems.  The  main  line  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  furnishes  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  city  from  both  the  east  and  the  west.  The  Santa  Fe 
system  approaches  the  city  from  five  different  directions.  Natural 
gas  is  used  in  almost  all  the  houses  and  places  of  business.  An 
electric  light  plant,  owned  by  the  city,  furnishes  day  and  night 
current.  There  is  a  Carnegie  library  that  is  open  to  the  general 
public,  students  included.  Ottawa  is  a  city  of  homes,  strong 
churches,  and  good  schools,  where  a  "joint"  cannot  exist.  Its 
lSJ,gh  moral  influence  is  due  in  a  large  degree  to  the  fact  that 
many  families  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  educating  their  chil- 
dren. 

THE  CAxMPUS  AND  BUILDINGS. 

The  Campus  of  thirty-three  acres  covers  four  blocks  in  the 
south  side  of  the  city.  A  paved  street  leads  from  the  center  of 
town  to  the  entrance  to  the  campus.  Plans  have  been  drawn  and 
adopted  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  grounds.  Each 
year  some  work  will  be  done  toward  realizing  the  general  scheme. 
Walks  and  driveways  will  be  laid  and  trees  and  shrubs  will  be 
planted  in  harmony  with  the  general  plan  as  funds  may  become 
available. 

Science  Hall,  the  original  college  building,  is  a  stone  struc- 
ture, built  in  1869,  burned  in  1875,  and  rebuilt  that  same 
year.  It  contains  two  chemical  laboratories,  three  biological 
laboratories,  a  psychological  laboratory,  lecture  rooms  and  mu- 
seum. While  it  is  adapted  to  the  work  as  well  as  such  a  building 
could  be,  yet  plans  are  on  foot  to  erect  a  modern  up-to-date 
science  building  with  every  convenience  for  college  work. 

The  Gymnasium  is  a  fine  stone  structure,  built  in  1914  at  a 
cost  of  about  $34,000.  The  building  is  three  stories  high,  106 
feet  long  and  70  feet  wide.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  physical 
directors'  rooms,  the  lockers,  dressing  rooms,  shower  baths,  and 
a  modern  swimming  pool,  20  feet  wide  and  55  feet  long.  On  the 
second  floor  are  three  rooms:  a  reception  room,  a  kitchen,  and 
a  basketball  floor,  66  by  86  feet  in  size.  The  third  floor  contains 
a  handball  court  and  a  gallery  with  running  track. 
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Charlton  Cottage  is  a  dormitory  for  twenty-four  young  worn 
en.    This  building  was  erected  as  a  result  of  the  arduous  work 
of  Mrs.  O.  C.  Charlton,  for  whom  it  was  named. 

University  Hall  is  a  stone  structure  three  stories  in  height. 
In  size  it  is  seventy- three  by  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  in 
outside  dimensions  with  a  width  of  ninety-five  feet  in  the  center. 
It  contains  the  offices  of  the  President  and  Registrar,  two  large 
tire  proof  vaults,  the  chapel  with  nine  hundred  seats,  a  physics 
laboratory,  two  society  halls,  thirteen  recitation  rooms,  the 
library,  rest-room  for  ladies,  lavatories  and  coat  rooms.  The 
building  is  completely  furnished. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  is  located  in  the  second  story  of 
a  building  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Main  streets.  This 
building  has  a  reception  room,  several  commodious  teaching 
rooms  and  a  large  recital  hall.  This  department  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  so  that  it  may  be  easily  accessible  for  citizens 
and  students.  The  teachers  in  the  Conservatory  spend  a  part 
of  each  week  teaching  in  the  college  buildings. 

EQUIPMENT. 

The  Biological  Laboratories. — There  are  four  laboratories 
and  lecture  rooms  occupied  by  this  department.  These  are 
fully  equipped  for  all  of  the  work  that  is  given.  In  the  Bac- 
teriological laboratory  there  is  an  autoclay,  hot  air  sterilizer,  and 
compound  microscope.  Two  microtomes  including  a  new  Minot 
instrument,  paraffin  bath,  glassware,  stains,  chemicals  and  mount- 
ing media,  are  a  part  of  the  Histology  equipment.  The  General 
Biological  Botanical  and  Zoological  laboratory  contains  Balop- 
ticon  and  many  fine  lantern  slides,  microscopes  and  microscopic 
slides,  manikins,  Pilling's  Blood  Pressure  apparatus,  Haema- 
globinometer,  Photomicrographic  apparatus,  charts,  maps,  tech- 
nical glassware,  etc. 

The  Chemical  Laboratories  are  two  in  number.  The  labor- 
atory for  General  Chemistry  is  furnished  with  tables  for  forty- 
four  students.  Each  student  has  his  own  individual  outfit.  He 
is  supplied  with  reagent  bottles,  beakers;  flasks,  porcelain  ware, 
thermometer,  dropping  funnel,  graduated  cylinder,  gas  bottles, 
wash  bottles,  rubber  stoppers,  clamps,  etc.,  seventy  pieces  of 
apparatus  valued  at  $10.  In  the  laboratory  for  Quantitative 
Analysis  each  student  is  provided  with  thirty-five  reagent  bottles, 
assorted  beakers,  flasks,  porcelain  ware,  test  tubes,  thermometer, 
platinum  wire,  etc.,  eighty-five  pieces  valued  at  $12.50.  The 
laboratory  is  supplied  with  gas  generators,  a  water  still  and  side 
shelf  reagents.  Chemically  pure  reagents  are  provided  for  the 
entire  work  of  this  course. 

For  the  work  in  Quantitative  Analysis  the  department 
furnishes  good  analytical  balances  and  weights.    Each  student 
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is  provided  with  a  complete  assortment  of  beakers,  flasks,  porce- 
lain ware,  desiccators,  weighing  bottles,  burettes,  pipettes,  grad- 
uated flasks  cylinders,  etc.,  ninety  pieces  of  good  apparatus 
valued  at  $15. 

For  the  work  in  Organic  Chemistry  the  laboratory  is  sup- 
plied with  everything  necessary  for  good  work.  Each  student  is 
furnished  with  ninety-five  pieces  of  apparatus  valued  at  $15. 
The  work  consists  of  organic  preparations.  The  equipment  is 
such  as  to  enable  the  student  to  do  the  same  grade  of  work  that 
iz  done  in  the  best  colleges  and  universities. 

For  the  work  in  Food  and  Water  Analysis  the  laboratory  is 
provided  with  all  apparatus  necessary  for  complete  quantitative 
analysis  of  flour,  milk,  sugar,  baking  powder,  butter  and  water. 
Each  student  is  supplied  with  ninety-five  pieces  of  apparatus 
valued  at  $17.50. 

For  the  work  in  Physical  Chemistry  the  laboratory  is  sup- 
plied with  Beckman  thermometers,  conductivity  cells,  polar- 
iscope,  transport  number  apparatus,  etc.,  so  that  the  student  can 
do  the  best  grade  of  work. 

For  the  work  in  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis  each  stu- 
dent is  furnished  with  an  equipment  similar  to  that  provided  for 
the  elementary  course  in  this  subject  but  more  complete. 

New  apparatus  is  being  added  constantly  in  order  to  keep  the 
work  up  to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency. 

Physics. — The  department  occupies  two  rooms  in  the  base- 
ment of  University  Hall.  The  larger  one  is  GO  feet  square  and  is 
the  main  laboratory  and  lecture  room,  and  contains  a  large  dark 
room  for  experimental  work  in  optics.  The  laboratory  is  supplied 
with  water,  gas,  and  electric  circuits  furnishing  both  direct  and 
alternating  currents,  and  with  stone  piers  and  shelves,  giving 
instrument  supports  free  from  vibration.  The  apparatus  is 
sufficient  to  show  in  lectures  all  the  experiments  usually  given  in 
college  physics  and  to  enable  the  students  to  perform  in  the 
laboratory  most  of  the  experiments  described  in  laboratory  manu- 
als of  college  physics.  A  partial  list  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  the  laboratory  equipment  would  include  the  following:  one 
X-ray  machine,  one  Foucault  heliostat,  one  cathetometer  and 
one  spherometer  (Societe  Genevoise),  two  spectrometers,  five 
D'Aisonal  galvanometers,  ten  resistance  boxes,  one  Wheat- 
stone's  P.  O.  bridge,  five  slide  wire  bridges,  one  measuring 
microscope,  two  motor-generator  sets,  one  four  horse  power  gas 
engine,  one  1  kw.  rotary  converter,  one  three-fourths  horse  power 
direct  current  motor,  five  transformers,  one  wireless  outfit,  two 
hand  power  generators,  one  water  motor,  two  Geryk  air  pumps, 
one  Schmidt  and  Hiensch  polariscope,  twelve  D.  C.  and  A.  C.  am- 
meters, voltmeters,  wattmeters,  one  standard  condenser  (Leeds 
and  Northrup),  one  earth  inductor,  an  optical  disc,  one  six  inch 
Induction  coil,  a  large  number  of  Geissler,  Crookes,  and  X-ray 
tubes  for  the  study  of  electrical  discharges  in  high  vacua,  and  a 
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spinthariscope  for  demonstrating  radium  energy.  New  apparatus 
is  added,  when  it  is  required  for  the  best  work. 

.Mechanical  Drawing. — This  department  is  located  in  a  room 
in  the  basement  of  University  Hall.  Each  student  has  an  indi- 
vidual drafting  table.  Mechanical  Drawing  is  given  during  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  and  is  taken  by  those  students 
preparing  for  technical  work,  and  also  by  those  scientific  students 
who  are  specializing  in  physical  science. 

Surveying. — The  equipment  for  surveying  consists  of  a 
Gurley  engineer's  transit  with  vertical  circle  and  stadia  wires;  a 
Keuffel  and  Esser  engineer's  Y  level;  a  Winzer  transit,  rods, 
tapes,  chains,  slide  rules,  planimeters  and  other  minor  instru- 
ments. 

The  Museum  has  been  almost  entirely  re- classified  recently 
by  one  of  the  best  experts  in  this  country.  Liberal  use  is  made 
of  these  specimens  in  the  study  of  Geology  and  Biology. 

The  Library  is  new  and  well  selected.  In  1902  the  entire 
library  was  burned.  Since  that  time  about  8800  volumes  have 
been  gathered,  exclusive  of  pamphlets  and  unbound  volumes. 
About  one  thousand  dollars  a  year  are  available  for  books  and 
periodicals.  The  selection  of  books  is  made  by  members  of  the 
faculty  in  a  way  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  department.  The  re- 
sult is  a  well  balanced  working  library. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  trustees  to  furnish  the  institution 
with  such  equipment  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  best  work  in 
the  courses  that  are  offered.  A  large  amount  of  apparatus  has 
been  added  during  the  past  few  years  to  strengthen  the  courses 
in  the  sciences.  Students  may  rely  upon  getting  the  grade  of 
instruction  that  will  give  them  full  credit  in  any  other  institution 
for  all  work  taken  here. 


EXPENSE. 

A  large  majority  of  the  students  room  and  board  with  fam- 
ilies in  the  vicinity  of  the  University  campus.  In  this  way  they 
come  under  the  wholesome  and  restraining  influence  of  home  life. 
Room  and  board  cost  from  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  week.  A  list  of 
approved  rooms  is  kept  in  the  University  office.  The  teachers 
have  a  close  watch-care  over  the  homes  in  which  students  live. 

The  range  of  expenses  for  a  year  of  thirty-six  weeks  may  be 
indicated  by  the  following  table: 

Low.  Medium. 

Board  and  Room  $108.00  $144.00 

Tuition  and  Incidental  Fees   54.00  54.00 

Books  and  Stationery   5.00  7.00 


High. 
$180.00 
54.00 
12.00 


Totals  $167.00      $205.00  $246.00 

This  does  not  include  traveling,  clothes,  laundry  or  other 
general  expense.    That  is  about  what  the  student  makes  it. 
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Charlton  Cottage  is  a  home  for  twenty-four  young  women. 
Board  and  room  here  may  be  had  for  $3.75  to  $4.00  per  week. 
^  oung  ladies  desiring  to  engage  room  and  board  in  this  dormitory 
are  requested  to  correspond  with  the  matron,  Miss  Margaret 
Stickler,  before  the  opening  of  the  semester.  The  rooms  in  the 
Cottage  are  furnished,  but  students  are  required  to  furnish  their 
own  toilet  articles  and  linen. 

Self-Support. — Many  students  must  do  something  to  help 
pay  their  expenses.  The  citizens  of  Ottawa  are  very  thoughtful 
of  the  students  and  employ  them  whenever  possible.  The  Chris- 
tian associations  act  as  employment  agencies  and  secure  employ- 
ment for  numbers  of  students.  The  ladies  of  the  Educational  So- 
ciety co-operate  in  securing  homes  where  a  limited  number  of 
young  women  can  work  for  room  and  board.  Students  who  ex- 
pect to  support  themselves  in  school  should  come  to  Ottawa  about 
ten  days  before  school  opens  so  as  to  arrange  work  before  the 
University  opens.  The  University  cannot  guarantee  work  to 
students,  neither  does  it  encourage  any  but  strong  students  to 
try  to  earn  their  way  while  in  school.  The  health  and  regular 
college  work  must  be  first. 

Aid. — Students  for  the  ministry  in  the  third  year  in  the 
Academy  or  above,  who  have  received  the  approval  of  the 
churches  of  which  they  are  members,  may  expect  to  receive  some 
aid  from  the  income  of  endowment  funds  designated  for  that  pur- 
pose and  also  from  other  designated  funds.  The  amount  of  aid 
may  vary  from  year  to  year  according  to  the  means  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Board.  In  the  past  this  amount  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  tuition.  We  do  not  expect  it  to  be  any  less  in 
the  future.  There  are  about  twenty  endowment  scholarships 
that  are  each  good  for  the  tuition  of  one  person  per  year  in  the 
College  or  Academy.  Some  years  a  few  of  these  are  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  President  and  are  awarded  to  worthy  students 
in  some  of  the  upper  classes. 

The  Women's  Educational  Society  has  a  fund  from  which 
loans  are  made  without  interest  to  worthy  students  who  need 
some  help  in  order  to  complete  their  college  work. 

Tuition  and  Term  Bills. — It  is  believed  that  a  good  college 
education  can  be  secured  here  as  cheaply  as  anywhere  in  the 
West,  and  much  more  reasonably  than  in  many  institutions.  The 
regular  University  charges  in  the  College  and  Academy  are  these: 


Tuition   per  semester  $20.00,  per  year  $40.00 

Incidentals   per  semester     3.00,  per  year  6.00 

l  ibrary  Fee  per  semester     1.00,  per  year  2.00 

Athletic  Fee   per  semester     1.50,  per  year  3.00 


Student  Enterprise  Fee  per  semester     1.50,  per  year  3.00 


$27.00 


$54.00 
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For  the  charges  in  the  school  of  Fine  Arts  see  the  descrip- 
tion of  that  department. 

The  charges  for  students  registering  for  less  than  the  full 
amount  of  work  shall  be  as  follows:  Students  taking  one  subject 
in  the  College  or  Academy,  shall  pay  $2  per  semester  hour  in  the 
College  and  $1.50  per  semester  hour  in  the  Academy.  How- 
ever, no  charge  of  less  than  $6  will  be  made.  Students  taking 
more  than  one  subject  shall  pay  $1.50  per  semester  hour  tuition 
in  addition  to  all  of  the  regular  fees  up  to  the  full  amount  of  the 
regular  charges. 

Students  taking  more  than  seventeen  semester  hours  work  in 
the  College  or  twenty  semester  hours  in  the  Academy,  at  one  time, 
shall  pay  in  addition  to  the  regular  charges  $1.50  per  semester 
hour,  if  in  the  College,  and  $1  per  semester  hour,  if  in  the  Acad- 
emy, for  each  additional  hour. 

Students  entering  late  in  the  semester  with  the  expectation 
of  making  up  the  work  already  done  in  the  classes  shan  pay  the 
regular  charges  for  the  semester;  students  present  one-haif  of 
the  semester  or  less  shall  pay  $1.75  per  week  for  the  time  they 
are  present. 

No  fees  will  be  refunded  after  the  first  week  of  the  semester. 
Any  student  who  on  account  of  sickness  or  other  reasons  (except 
discipline)  is  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  institution  during  the 
semester  may  receive  a  credit  certificate  for  the  unused  amount 
of  his  tuition.  This  may  be  used  by  him  or  any  member  of  his 
family  at  a  later  time. 

These  charges  are  subject  to  change  without  notice  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  All  charges  will  be  as  reasonable  as  circum- 
stances will  permit. 

Laboratory  Fees. — In  addition  to  the  foregoing  charges  a 
fee  is  also  charged  for  materials  used  in  experimentation  in  cer- 
tain courses.  The  schedule  of  charges  at  the  present  time  is  as 
follows: 

Astronomy  $1.00 

Bacteriology   3.00 

Botany,  all  courses,  each   3.00 

Biology   5.00 

Chemistry  1    5.00 

Chemistry  la   2.50 

Chemistry  2   $2.50  or  $5.00 

Chemistry  3    6.00 

Chemistry  4  or  5   5.00 

Chemistry  6    4.00 

Chemistry  7  and  8  $1.50  per  credit  hour 

Cytology    5.00 

Histology  1  and  2,  each   3.00 

Physics  1,  2,  A,  B,  C.  D   3.00 

Physics  4,  6    5.00 
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Physiology  1   3.00 

Physiology  A    2.00 

Physiography    1.00 

Surveying   m   2.00 

Typewriting   3.00 

Zoology,  all  courses,  each   3.00 


These  fees  are  subject  to  change  without  notice  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  but  no  very  marked  change  will  be  made  in 
the  near  future. 

The  registration  fee  is  one  dollar.  This  fee  will  be  remitted 
if  the  registration  is  made  on  the  first  day  of  the  semester. 

Tennis  Fees — These  are  required  only  of  those  who  use  the 
University  courts,  and  are  $1.00  per  semester  for  men,  $  .50  per 
semester  for  women. 

Diploma  Fees. — For  every  degree  conferred  by  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  by  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  a  diploma  fee  of 
five  dollars  is  collected.  For  diplomas  where  no  degree  is  con- 
ferred, a  fee  of  two  dollars  is  charged. 

The  fee  for  a  diploma  when  the  Master's  degree  is  conferred 
is  five  dollars. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  DESIGNATED  FUNDS. 

Some  of  the  generous  friends  of  the  University  have  provided 
scholarships  for  worthy  students.  In  some  cases  the  scholarship 
provides  for  the  tuition,  term  bills  and  some  small  amount, 
besides.  In  other  cases  it  provides  for  tuition  only.  There  is 
need  of  a  number  of  such  scholarships.  One  thousand  dollars 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees  will  provide  for  the  tuition 
and  term  bill  for  one  student  each  year,  at  the  present  time. 

Rev.  John  Tecumseh  Jones  Fund. — There  was  derived  from 
the  residue  of  the  estate  of  the  Rev.  John  Tecumseh  Jones,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  institution,  $5,387.45,  the  income  from 
which  is  applied  upon  the  tuitions  of  approved  -students  for  the 
Baptist  ministry. 

The  Sloconib  Fund. — By  the  will  of  the  late  H.  O.  Slocomb, 
of  Chalk  Mound,  Kansas,  the  residue  of  his  estate,  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  forms  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which  is 
annually  applied  upon  the  tuition  of  approved  Baptist  ministerial 
students. 

The  Fern  Willis  Scholarship  Fund. — In  memory  of  his 
daughter,  Fern,  Mr.  A.  Willis,  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Ottawa  University,  has  deposited  with  the 
treasurer  of  the  University  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  to 
form  a  trust  fund.  The  income  from  this  fund  shall  be  used 
each  year  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  young  woman 
of  moderate  or  humble  circumstances  who  shall  be  a  graduate  of 
the  Ottawa  High  School.    The  choice  of  such  person  will  be  made 
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by  a  committee  composed  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City 
of  Ottawa,  the  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Ottawa,  and  the 
Pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church  of  Ottawa.  Preference  will  be 
shown  to  a  young  woman  whose  class  standing  is  high  and  who  is 
a  member  of  a  Baptist  church.  If  the  beneficiary  of  this  scholar- 
ship proves  worthy,  the  scholarsnip  will  be  continued  din  ing  her 
entire  college  course. 

The  FiLson-Shoemaker  Memorial  Scholarship  of  the  Class  of 
1900. — The  class  of  1909  with  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  L.  Filson  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  Shoemaker  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees  $1,200  to  establish  a  perpetual 
scholarship  in  memory  of  Eva  May  Filson  and  Edna  Rose 
Shoemaker,  two  members  of  the  class  who  died  while  in 
college.  The  income  from  this  fund  shall  be  paid  annually 
to  a  beneficiary  who  shall  be  chosen  in  a  prescribed  man- 
ner. "In  the  choice  of  a  beneficiary  regard  shall  be  had  for 
the  following;  ability  as  a  student;  moral  character  and  dispo- 
sition to  render  moral  and  religious  service;  qualities  of  man- 
hood or  womanhood,  courage,  devotion  to  duty,  kindliness,  un- 
selfishness, and  fellowship;  ability  in  athletics;  ability  in  oratory 
and  debate;  qualities  of  leadership  and  interest  in  student  enter- 
prises." 

The  George  S.  Holt  Scholarship  Fund. — The  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Mr.  George  S.  Holt,  as  a  memorial  to  their  father,  who  was 
a  long  while  connected  with  the  management  of  Ottawa  Uni- 
versity, placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees  $650,  the  income  of 
which  is  to  be  paid  annually  to  some  student  "of  unquestioned 
moral  character,  preferably  a  member  of  a  Baptist  church,  who  is 
preparing  for  the  ministry  or  missionary  work,"  who  shall  be 
chosen  in  a  prescribed  manner. 

The  Merrick  K.  Barber  Endowment. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Lovelace  of  Turner,  Kansas,  have  given  to  the  University  thirty- 
one  acres  of  valuable  land  near  Kansas  City  in  which  they  retain 
a  life  interest.  The  proceeds  from  this  land  will  form  the  Mer- 
rick K.  Barber  Endowment  for  aid  of  students  for  the  Baptist 
ministry. 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  M.  L.  Ward  Scholarships. — Prof.  Ward,  who 
has  been  connected  with  Ottawa  University  in  various  capacities 
since  186:1,  has  given  to  the  University  his  homestead,  in  wrhich 
he  retains  a  life  interest.  After  his  demise  the  Trustees  will  es- 
tablish six  scholarships.  The  beneficiaries  of  these  scholarships 
will  be  chosen  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  Prof.  Ward. 

The  following  scholarships  are  perpetual  and  good  for  the 
tuition  of  one  student  each  year  in  the  College  or  Academy. 

The  Octavia  Reed  Scholarship  established  by  Mrs.  Octavia 
Reed,  of  Louisburg. 

The  Harriet  Chase  Scholarship  by  Mrs.  J.  S.  Tyler,  of 
Fairview. 
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The  James  M.  Chase  Scholarship  by  Mr.  L.  E.  Chase,  of 
Hiawatha. 

The  Luceba  M.  and  William  F.  Holroyd  Scholarship  by  Mr. 
W.  F.  and  Miss  L.  M.  Holroyd,  of  Cedarvale. 

The  Abigail  Bevington  Scholarship  by  the  late  Mrs.  Abigail 
Bevington,  of  Iola,  now  owned  by  Mrs.  E.  A.  Ellis,  Iola. 

The  Simeon  Cole  Scholarship  by  the  late  Mr.  Simeon  Cole, 
of  McLouth,  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Dean  Boyd  Dobbs,  McLouth. 

The  Peter  and  Matilda  Bolinger  Scholarship  by  Rev.  Peter 
Bolinger,  of  Bogue. 

The  Pearl  B.  Kellogg  Scholarship  by  D.  D.  Kellogg,  of  Kel- 
logg, Kansas. 

The  Robert  W.  and  Margaret  A.  Black  Scholarship  by  Mr. 
R.  W.  Black,  of  Elgin. 

The  Harry  W.  and  Jennie  M.  Grass  Scholarship  by  H.  W. 
Grass,  of  LaCrosse. 

The  Cordelia  Russell  Scholarship  by  Mrs.  Cordelia  Russell, 
of  Derby. 

The  Theodore  F.  and  Cynthia  E.  Bradbury  Scholarship  by 
Mr.  T.  F.  Bradbury,  of  Ottawa. 

The  James  P.  and  Sallie  D.  Hall  Scholarship  by  Mr.  J.  P. 
Hall,  of  Santa  Ana,  California. 

The  Abraham  C.  and  Eliza  F.  Miles  Scholarship  by  Mr.  A.  C. 
Miles,  of  Conway  Springs. 

The  C.  L.  and  C.  G.  Kinney  Scholarship  by  C.  L.  and  C.  G. 
Kinney  of  Newton. 

The  Edwin  and  Louisa  Potter  Scholarship  by  Edwin  T.  Pot- 
ter. 

The  Sarah  E.  and  Ella  E.  Alderson  Scholarship  by  Dr.  Miles 
H.  Alderson,  of  Salina. 

The  M.  L.  Ward  Memorial  Scholarship,  founded  by  the 
Alumni  Association  of  Ottawa  University. 

University  Scholarships. — The  Trustees  will  grant  a  scholar- 
ship covering  tuition  for  one  year  in  the  College  to  each  accred- 
ited High  School  and  Academy  in  the  state,  to  be  given  to  that 
member  of  the  graduating  class  of  that  current  year  who  ranks 
first  in  scholarship. 

A  similar  scholarship  good  for  tuition  for  one  year  in  the 
Academy  will  be  given  to  the  highest  ranking  graduate  in  the 
non-accredited  High  Schools  and  the  County  Common  Schools. 

These  scholarships  are  granted  to  encourage  students  to  con- 
tinue their  education.  It  is  necessary  for  those  entitled  to  these 
scholarships  to  present  a  certificate  signed  by  the  Principal, 
Superintendent  or  County  Superintendent,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  President  T.  D.  Crites,  Holton,  secretary  of  the  Kansas  Col- 
lege Presidents'  Association.  Blanks  for  this  purpose  may  be 
secured  from  the  local  schools  or  from  President  Crites. 
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The  Charles  N.  Hngtiston  Memorial  Fund.  Mi  s.  Josephine 
L.  Hughston  of  Scottsville,  Kansas,  gave  to  the  University  a  farm 
of  eighty  acres  to  establish  a  fund  in  memory  of  her  husband. 
The  farm  was  sold  for  $6,500. 

There  are  several  other  scholarships  that  will  soon  be  avail  - 
able. Besides  these  the  President  at  times  has  funds  placed  at 
his  disposal  with  which  he  is  permitted  to  aid  worthy  students 
who  have  shown  their  ability  in  scholarship  and  qualities  of 
leadership. 

Grovenor  Library  Fund  of  $1,000. — The  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Grovenor  of  Lawrence. 

Becker  Library  Fund  of  $500. — The  gift  of  C.  L.  Becker. 
E.  K.  Chandler  library  Fund  or  $1,000. — The  gift  of  Mrs.  E. 
K.  Chandler. 

The  income  from  these  library  funds  is  used  in  purchasing 
books  for  the  library. 

PRIZES. 

A  number  of  prizes  are  offered  from  year  to  year  for  excel- 
lence in  specific  lines  of  work.  The  prizes  for  the  current  year 
are  as  follows: 

The  Dobson  Prizes,  amounting  to  ten  and  five  dollars  re- 
spectively, the  gift  of  Mr.  A.  Dobson  of  Ottawa,  are  awarded  to 
the  two  members  of  the  Junior  Class  who  excel  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  delivery  of  original  orations.  The  contest  is  held  during 
commencement  week. 

The  contestants  must  be  chosen  by  a  preliminary  contest,  if 
necessary,  not  later  than  April  15th.  Each  oration  must  be 
approved  by  the  department  of  English  at  least  four  weeks  before 
the  first  contest. 

The  Kinney  Prizes,  the  first  of  ten  and  the  second  of  five 
dollars,  are  given  by  Mr.  Don  Kinney  of  Newton,  Kansas,  to  the 
two  members  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  write  the  best  and  the 
second  best  essays  upon  one  of  the  several  subjects  assigned  by 
the  faculty.  Each  essay  must  contain  from  1,000  to  3,000  words, 
and  three  copies  of  it  must  be  handed  to  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  English  on  the  fifteenth  of  April. 

The  Freshman  Latin  Prizes. — The  First  National  Bank  of 
Ottawa  gives  a  first  prize  of  ten  dollars,  and  the  Dorsey  Drug  Co., 
a  second  prize,  consisting  of  the  Latin  text-books  used  in  the 
Sophomore  Class  of  the  following  year,  to  the  Freshmen  who 
rank  respectively  first  and  second  in  the  Latin  work  of  the  year. 

The  Freshman  Declamation  Prizes. — Prizes  amounting  to 
ten  and  five  dollars  are  awarded  to  Freshmen  who  excel  in  decla- 
mations. 
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Debate  Prizes. — $25  first  and  $20  second  by  two  business 
men  of  Ottawa  to  the  two  best  debaters,  taking  the  year's  work 
into  consideration. 

TROPHIES. — College  and  Academy. 

Football  Cup. — Awarded  to  the  class  winning  Inter-Class 

Football. 

Freshman-Sophomore  Class  Cup. —  (Presented  by  Class 
1904).    Awarded  to  winners  of  Inter-Class  Debate. 

Schmelzer  Arms  Cup. — Awarded  to  the  Class  whose  Girls  ex- 
cel in  Athletics. 

M.  L.  Ward  Cup. — Awarded  to  the  Class  whose  Boys  excel  in 
Athletics. 

Declamation  Cup. — Awarded  to  the  Class  which  excels  in 
Declamation  and  Debate. 

Lowe  and  Campbell  Cup. — Awarded  twice  a  year  to  the  win- 
ner of  the  Tennis  Tournament. 

REGULATIONS. 

Government. — The  government  of  the  University  aims  to 
secure  the  highest  type  of  self-reliant  manhood  and  womanhood. 
Practicalh"  there  is  but  one  rule  to  govern  the  conduct— -that  each 
student  shall  conduct  himself  or  herself  with  propriety  at  all 
times.  The  faculty  seeks  to  maintain  the  most  helpful  relations 
with  the  students.  To  that  end  the  following  regulations  have 
been  established,  which  are  subject  to  change  any  semester. 

Entrance. — Students  who  have  completed  the  eight  grades 
in  the  public  schools  are  admitted  to  the  first  year  in  the  Acad- 
emy without  examination.  Admission  to  any  class  higher  than 
the  first  year  in  the  Academy  may  be  secured  either  by  examina- 
tion or  by  certificate.  Examinations  will  be  held  in  the  University 
Hall  on  the  day  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  first  semester. 
The  certificate  consists  of  a  list  of  the  subjects  studied  and  the 
grades  earned  in  school  previously  attended.  The  statement  must 
cover  these  facts:  subjects  studied,  textbook,  length  of  recitation, 
number  of  weeks  and  grade  earned.  Blanks  for  this  purpose  can 
be  secured  by  addressing  the  President.  Student  presenting 
certificates  from  High  Schools  accredited  by  the  University  of 
Kansas  will  be  given  full  credit  for  all  the  work  that  they  have 
done,  whether  it  be  one  year's  or  four  years'  work.  These  cer- 
tificates should  be  mailed  to  Ottawa  University  before  the  openinir 
of  the  semester.  All  students  who  present  grades  from  unaccred- 
ited schools  and  who  cannot  satisfy  the  registration  committee 
of  the  satisfactory  quality  of  their  work  will  be  required  to  take 
the  entrance  examination  in  the  subject  not  approved.  Candidates 
who  present  their  grades  by  mail  may  learn  in  advance  to  what 
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extent  their  grades  will  be  approved.  Prospective  students  are 
encouraged  to  ask  questions,  when  in  doubt. 

Matriculation. — Every  student,  from  whatever  school  he  may 
come  or  into  whatever  school  of  the  University  he  may  desire  to 
enter,  must  first  appear  in  the  office  of  the  President.  There  he 
must  present  a  letter  or  certificate  of  good  moral  character, 
signed  by  his  pastor  or  some  responsible  person,  or  in  some  way 
satisfy  the  President  that  he  is  a  proper  person  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  the  University.  Then  he  will  fill  out  a  "Permanent 
Information  Card"  and  receive  matriculation  card  signed  by  the 
President.  From  the  President's  office  he  will  proceed  to  the 
registration  committee  of  the  school  which  he  wishes  to  enter. 
The  committee  will  upon  presentation  of  his  matriculation  card, 
issue  to  him  an  enrollment  card  bearing  the  names  and  numbers 
of  the  courses  which  he  is  to  take  during  the  semester.  The 
student  will  next  present  himself  before  the  treasurer  and  pay 
his  bills,  whereupon  the  treasurer  will  receipt  his  bill  and  stamp 
his  registration  card.  This  card  thus  stamped  must  be  presented 
to  every  instructor  on  entrance  into  the  class. 

Registration. — Every  student  in  the  University  is  required 
to  enroll  on  appointed  days  near  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 
The  registration  committee  will  issue  the  enrollment  card.  This 
card,  properly  stamped,  must  be  presented  to  the  instructor  of 
each  class  in  which  the  student  seeks  to  be  enrolled. 

Grades. — A  rule  to  be  followed  in  grading  students  in  the 
various  schools  of  the  University: 

"A"  shall  indicate  "excellent  work." 

"B"  shall  be  applied  to  "good  work." 

"C"  shall  be  used  to  indicate  "fair  work"  of  approximately 
passing  grade. 

"D"  shall  denote  "a  conditional  failure,"  which  may  be 
be  made  up  by  special  examination  or  otherwise. 

"F"  shall  indicate  "total  failure,"  work  to  be  done  again. 

A  statement  of  the  grades  is  sent  to  the  parents  or  guardians 
at  the  middle  and  the  close  of  each  semester. 

Absences. — 1.  Each  student  is  expected  to  be  present  at  all 
the  exercises  of  the  classes  in  which  he  is  registered. 

2.  Each  student  who  is  absent  for  any  reason  whatsoever 
shall  confer  with  the  instructor  not  later  than  the  first  day  he  is 
present  after  such  absence,  about  making  up  work  covered  during 
the  absence. 

3.  When  the  number  of  absences  of  a  student  in  any  sub- 
ject exceeds  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of  recitations  in  that 
subject  for  the  semester,  he  will  be  dropped  from  the  course.  He 
may  be  reinstated  only  by  faculty  action  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  instructor  concerned. 
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4.  When  the  unexcused  absences  of  a  student  during  any 
semester  equal  in  number  the  hours  per  week  for  which  he  is 
registered,  one  semester  hour's  credit  will  be  taken  from  his  cred- 
its. Another  hour's  credit  will  be  deducted  for  a  second  similar 
accumulation  of  absences. 

5.  An  unexcused  absence  on  the  last  day  preceding  or  the 
first  day  following  a  recess  or  single  holiday  shall  be  counted  as 
two  absences. 

6.  Three  tardy  marks  in  any  one  class  shall  be  counted  as 
an  absence. 

7.  College  students  will  present  their  excuses  to  the  Dean 
or  President,  Academy  students  to  the  Principal  of  the  Academy. 

Deficiencies. — The  following  rules  apply  to  students  who 
fail  or  are  seriously  deficient  in  their  studies: 

A.  Any  student  in  the  College  who  at  the  close  of  a  semes- 
ter has  not  completed  nine  hours'  work  with  a  passing  grade,  or 
any  student  in  the  Academy  who  has  not  passed  in  two  subjects 
at  the  close  of  a  semester,  severs  thereby  his  connection  with  the 
institution,  and  may  not  be  re-admitted  during  the  following 
semester. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  students  in  their  first  semester, 
nor  to  those  enrolled  for  less  than  ten  hours'  work. 

The  Faculty  may  by  vote  make  exception  to  the  above  rules 
in  special  cases. 

B.  Any  student  who  is  found  to  be  deficient  in  his  use  of 
the  English  language  (including  spelling,  punctuation,  sentence 
structure,  use  of  slang,  etc.)  will  be  reported  by  his  instructor  to 
the  recorder,  who  will  notify  the  student  of  the  fact  and  warn 
him  that  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  credit  in  Freshman  Rhet- 
oric. When  two  or  more  instructors  make  adverse  reports  in 
reference  to  any  one  student,  the  recorder  will  cancel  that  stu- 
dent's credit  in  Rhetoric,  and  notify  the  English  department  of 
the  fact.  Unless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  English  department,  this 
cancellation  would  be  unjust  the  student  shall  re-enroll  in  the 
subject  at  his  earliest  opportunity. 

Excess  Work. — No  college  student  will  be  allowed  to  carry 
more  than  16  hours  or  recitations  per  week  for  the  first  semester 
in  residence.  Students  whose  work  is  of  sufficiently  high  quality 
may  thereafter,  with  the  consent  of  the  Registration  Committee, 
take  17  hours'  work.  In  no  case  may  a  student  carry  more  than 
17  hours,  except  by  consent  of  the  Faculty. 

Special  Examinations. — Students  entering  the  College  or 
Academy  for  the  first  time  and  wishing  to  remove  entrance  con- 
ditions or  obtain  advanced  standing  on  examination  shall  within 
one  month  from  matriculation  apply  to  the  instructor  concerned 
for  the  privilege  of  taking  such  examinations. 
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A  condition  in  any  course  which  is  not  removed  within  one 
your  shall  become  a  failure. 

Any  student,  who  either  because  of  failure,  conflict  of  the 
schedule,  or  other  reasons  is  unable  to  take  a  subject  with  a  class, 
if  the  instructor  concerned  considers  it  feasible,  may,  upon  voto 
of  the  faculty,  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  pursuing  the  subject 
outside  the  class.  He  must  then,  after  such  approval  has  been 
granted,  obtain  from  the  instructor  a  plan  of  study  for  the  sub- 
ject more  extended  than  that  pursued  by  the  class,  and  pass  an 
examination  with  a  grade  of  at  least  B.  For  every  such  exami- 
nation taken,  the  candidate  must  pay  to  the  treasurer  a  fee  of 
two  dollars,  and  no  examination  will  be  given  except  on  presenta- 
tion to  the  examiner  of  a  receipt  showing  payment  of  the  fee  for 
the  proposed  examination. 

Athletics. — Rules  relating  to  athletic  contests  with  other  in- 
stitutions in  which  students  of  the  University  may  engage. 

A.  No  student  shall  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  any  contest 
as  a  representative  of  Ottawa  University  who  shall  not  have  paid, 
or  satisfactorily  arranged  for,  his  full  tuition  for  the  semester  in 
which  the  contest  takes  place.  No  official  or  student  of  the  Uni- 
versity shall  be  permitted  to  act  as  surety  in  such  cases. 

B.  No  student  shall  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  any  pub- 
lic contest  as  a  representative  of  Ottawa  University  who  is  not 
registered  for  and  maintaining  a  creditable  standing  in  at  least 
twelve  hours  of  classroom  work.  Creditable  standing  shall  be  in- 
terpreted to  mean  a  class  grade  of  C  or  more.  Students  register- 
ing later  than  October  for  the  first  semester,  or  February  20,  for 
the  second  semester  shall  not  be  certified  as  eligible  until  they 
have  been  in  residence  at  least  two  weeks. 

Students  changing  registration  involving  the  minimum  re- 
quired work  must  be  enrolled  in  such  course  at  least  two  weeks 
before  becoming  eligible,  providing  such  a  change  is  made  after 
the  above  dates. 

C.  Reports  of  condition  or  failure  against  a  member  of  an 
athletic  team  handed  in  writing  to  the  Athletic  Director  on  or 
before  Tuesday  noon  shall  debar  such  member  from  participating 
in  any  athletic  contest  for  the  remainder  of  that  week  and  until 
such  failure  or  condition  is  reported  removed. 

D.  The  chairman  of  the  Athletic  Committee  shall  in  every 
case  examine  into  the  qualifications  and  standing  of  each  candi- 
date, and  if  the  candidate  proves  unqualified,  he  shall  be  debarred 
from  the  contest. 

Ottawa  University  belongs  to  the  Kansas  College  Athletic 
Conference.  These  rules  are  formulated  in  harmony  with  the 
actions  of  that  Conference. 
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Debate  and  Oratorical  Contests. — Rules  relating  to  public 
debates  and  oratorical  contests  in  which  students  of  the  college 
and  academy  may  engage  with  other  institutions. 

A.  (Same  as  A  under  the  Athletic  rule). 

B.  No  student  shall  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  any  pub- 
lic contest  as  a  representative  of  Ottawa  University  who  is  not 
registered  for  and  maintaining  a  creditable  standing  in  at  least 
twelve  hours  of  class-room  work  each  week.  Creditable  standing 
shall  be  interpreted  to  mean  a  class  grade  of  C  or  more  at  the 
time  of  the  preliminary  at  which  contestant  is  chosen,  and  no 
student  shall  be  eligible  to  participate  in  such  preliminary  con- 
test whose  work  is  below  this  standard  at  that  time. 

C.  The  functions  of  the  Committee  on  Debate  and  Oratory 
shall  include  the  supervision  of  all  public  contests  of  a  literary 
nature  in  which  students  of  the  University  may  engage. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  student  life  at  Ottawa  is  simple  and  democratic.  Little 
if  any  of  the  friction  arising  from  the  clannishness  of  wealth  or 
from  social  distinction  exists  nor  would  it  be  tolerated  if  any 
attempt  were  made  to  introduce  it.  The  school  is  co-educational, 
and  the  students,  both  male  and  female,  move  on  a  plane  of 
entire  parity,  with  little  regard  to  wealth  or  social  pre-eminence. 
The  spirit  of  Ottawa  is  whole-souled,  temperate,  clean  and  Chris- 
tian. The  students  are  given  the  largest  liberty  consistent  with 
first  class  work  in  the  formation  and  conduct  of  their  organiza- 
tions, which  may  differ  from  year  to  year  in  some  degree. 

Student  Council. — The  Student  Council  is  composed  of  eleven 
members,  one  from  each  class  in  the  College,  three  from  the 
Academy  and  four  from  the  student  body  at  large.  This  Council 
has  in  charge  all  student  enterprises  such  as  athletics,  local  and 
state  oratorical  contests,  intercollegiate  debates  and  "The  Cam- 
pus." Every  student  has  a  vote  in  electing  the  Council,  regular  re- 
ports are  made  by  the  Council  to  the  student  body.  In  this  way 
every  student  has  a  part  in  the  management  of  all  student  enter- 
prises. 

The  Campus. — This  is  a  weekly  paper  issued  by  the  students 
during  the  academic  year.  The  editor  and  business  manager  are 
elected  by  the  student  body  under  the  direction  of  the  Student 
Council.  While  it  requires  a  large  amount  of  a  student's  time,  it 
gives  splendid  practice  in  journalism  and  business  management. 

Oratorical. — The  Student  Council  provides  for  a  local  ora- 
torical contest  each  year.  The  winner  in  this  contest  repre- 
sents the  University  at  the  State  Oratorical  Contest.  Ottawa 
University  stands  high  among  the  colleges  of  Kansas  in  the 
record  of  the  State  Oratorical  Association.    Also  the  students 
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participate  in  the  State  Prohibition  Oratorical  Contest.  Here  also 
tbey  have  maintained  a  high  record.  Any  student  in  the  College 
has  the  privilege  of  entering  the  local  contests  that  determine 
who  shall  represent  the  institution  in  these  State  contests. 

Debates. — One  or  more  inter-collegiate  debates  are  held  each 
year  under  the  direction  of  the  Student  Council.  These  furnish 
very  valuable  practice  to  students  who  are  looking  forward  to 
public  life.  In  addition  to  the  inter-collegiate  debates  there  are 
regularly  the  inter-society,  academy,  and  collegiate  debates,  and 
the  Freshman-Sophomore  debate.  In  a  college  no  larger  than 
this  every  student  has  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  place  upon  one 
or  more  of  these  debating  teams  during  his  course. 

Athletics. — The  student  body  is  enthusiastically  in  favor  of 
clean  athletics.  The  Student  Council  directs  the  football,  basket- 
ball and  baseball  teams,  and  the  track  athletics.  There  are  sev- 
eral tennis  courts  on  the  campus  that  are  in  use  during  the  sea- 
son. 

Literary. — The  Philalethean  and  Olympian  Literary  societies 
engage  the  students  in  voluntary  literary  work.  Their  member- 
ship is  drawn  from  all  departments  of  the  University.  Each 
society  has  a  beautiful  hall  in  which  weekly  meetings  are  held. 
The  faculty  sustains  only  an  advisory  relation  to  these  societies. 

Christian  Associations. — The  two  Christian  associations  take 
a  leading  place  in  shaping  the  student  life.  Each  association— - 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. — holds  a  regular  devotional  meeting 
each  week.  Group  classes  with  student  leaders  meet  regularly  for 
Bible  study  or  for  Mission  study.  Each  year  Bible  study  classes 
are  organized  in  connection  with  the  Sunday  schools.  These  are 
taught  by  college  teachers. 

Orchestra. — The  College  Orchestra  is  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent and  unique  student  organizations.  It  assists  in  the  daily 
chapel  exercises,  gives  occasional  concerts  at  home  and  also  in 
neighboring  cities. 

Ministerial. — The  students  who  have  the  ministry  in  view 
have  banded  themselves  together  to  meet  once  a  week  to  con- 
sider topics  that  are  of  special  interest  among  themselves.  Oc- 
casionally some  member  of  the  faculty  or  some  one  from  out  of 
the  city  is  invited  to  address  this  body.  It  has  proven  very 
effective.  Those  ministerial  students  who  expect  to  preach  during 
their  college  course  will  report  to  the  Professor  of  Biblical 
literature. 

Volunteer  Band. — Those  students  who  are  looking  forward 
to  foreign  missionary  work  meet  each  week  to  study  some  phase 
of  the  great  work  which  they  expect  to  enter. 

Other  organizations  are  effected  as  occasions  may  demand 
and  the  students'  time  permits.  Encouragement  is  given  to  them 
when  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  regular  work  of  the  students. 
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Section  IV — The  College. 


THE  FACULTY. 


SILAS  EBER  PRICE,  D.  D., 
President. 

MILAN  L.  WARD,  A.  M.,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  (Emeritus). 

WILLIAM  B.  WILSON,  M.  S., 
Professor  of  Biology. 

JOHANNA  M.  PIRSCHER,  Ph.  M., 
Professor  of  German  and  French. 
Dean  of  Women. 

OREL  S.  GRONER,  M.  S., 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

CHARLES  OSCAR  HARDY,  A.  B., 
Professor  of  History  and  Economics. 

CHARLES  VERNON  STANSELL,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  English  Literature. 

LEONID  AS  R.  HIGGINS,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

HERBERT  KIMMEL,  Ph.  M., 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

FRED  H.  McCLAIN,  B.  S., 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Engineering. 

FORREST  A.  KINGSBURY,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education. 

ROWLAND  HENRY  RITCHIE,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  English  Language  and  Speech. 


BESSIE  BAKER  .  .  . 

ALICE  LAKE   

CLEO  KTDWELL  .  .  . 
El  TZABETH  McCOY 
THORNTON  DOW  . 


Assistant  in  Biology 
Assistant  in  Biology 


Assistant  iD  Chemistry 


Assistant  in  Chemistry 
.  .  Assistant  in  Physics 
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REQtmiEMBNTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

In  harmony  with  the  other  accredited  colleges  in  Kansas, 
Ottawa  University  requires  fifteen  units  for  unconditional  admis- 
sion to  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  (A  unit  as  here  used  is  a 
subject  pursued  for  thirty-five  weeks  in  an  accredited  High  School 
or  Academy,  with  recitation  periods  aggregating  each  week  not 
less  than  two  hundred  minutes).  Students  presenting  fourteen 
units  will  be  entered  conditionally  with  the  understanding  that 
the  unit  lacking  will  be  made  up  during  the  first  year  in  college. 

The  following  "schedule  of  Admitted  Units"  indicates  the 
amount  of  work  required  in  each  Group,  and  the  amount  oi' 
work  that  may  be  presented.  The  work  covered  in  these  sub- 
jects is  that  which  is  outlined  in  the  "Course  of  Study  for  the 
High  Schools  of  Kansas"  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education. 


The  Schedule  of  Admitted  Units. 


GROUP  I  

English,  four  units. 

Three  units  are  re- 
quired. 

English. 

GROUP  II  

Latin,  four  units. 
Greek,  three  units. 
German,  three  units 
French,  three  units 
Spanish,  three  units 

Two    units  of  one 
language  are 
required. 

Foreign 
Languages. 

GROUP  III   

Elementary  Alge- 
bra,    one  and 
one-half  units. 

Plane  Geometry, 
one  unit. 

Solid  Geometry, 
one-half  unit. 

Plane  Trigonometry, 
one-half  unit. 

Advanced  Algebra, 
one-half  unit. 

Two  units  are  re- 
quired. 

Mathematics. 

GROUP  IV  

Greek  and  Roman, 
one  unit. 

Mediaeval  and  Mod- 
ern, one  unit. 

English,  one  unit. 

American,  one  unit. 

Economics,  one  unit 
or  one-half  unit. 

Civics,  one-half 
unit. 

One  unit  is  requir- 
ed. 

History. 
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The  Schedule  of  Admitted  Units — Continued. 


GROUP  V  

Physical  Geography, 

Science. 

one  unit  or  one- 

half  unit. 

Physics,  one  unit. 

Chemistry,  one  unit. 

Botany,  one  unit. 

Zoology,  one  unit. 

One  unit  is  requir- 

Physiology, one 

ed. 

unit  or  one-half 

unit. 

Astronomy,  one- 

half  unit. 

Elementary  Biology, 

one  unit. 

GROUP  VI  .  . 
Miscellaneous 
Subjects. 


One  unit  or  one- 
half  unit  of  the 
following  eight 
subjects: 

Wood-work 

Drawing 

Domestic  Art 

Domestic  Science 

Domestic  Art  and 
Science 

Agriculture 

Bookkeeping 

Bible. 

Commercial  Law, 
one-half  unit. 

Commercial  Geog- 
raphy, one-half 
unit. 

Psychology,  one- 
half  unit. 

Methods  and  Man- 
agement, one- 
half  unit. 

History  of  Com- 
merce, one-half 
unit. 

Stenography,  one 
unit. 

Typewriting,  one- 
half  unit. 
Music  not  to  exceed 
one  unit. 


None  required. 
Not  over  four  may 
be  offered. 
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The  specific  requirements  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

English,  three  units. 

One  Foreign  Language,  two  units. 

Mathematics,  two  units. 

History,  one  unit. 

Science,  one  unit. 

At  least  three  units  must  be  presented  in  some  group  other 
than  Groups  I.  and  VI.  Under  no  circumstances  may  more  than 
four  units  be  presented  from  Group  VI.  It  is  preferred  that  the 
Foreign  Language  requirements  be  Latin  in  all  cases  except  that 
of  engineering  students.  In  their  cases  a  modern  language,  pref- 
erably German,  should  be  presented.  It  is  wise  for  students  to 
plan  their  course  so  that  their  work  in  college  shall  be  a  contin- 
uation of  their  work  in  High  School  in  at  least  three  subjects,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  violent  break  between  High  School  and  College. 

Accredited  High  Schools  and  Academies. 

Students  completing  the  course  of  study  in  the  Academy  of 
Ottawa  University  are  admitted  upon  presentation  of  their 
diplomas.  Students  from  accredited  high  schools  or  academies 
are  required  to  present  a  certificate  signed  by  the  head  of  the 
school  stating  in  detail  the  amount  of  work  done.  Blank  certifi- 
cates for  this  purpose  can  be  had  by  addressing  the  President. 

Students  coming  from  schools  not  fully  accredited  are 
advised  to  bring  a  complete  statement  of  all  the  work  that  they 
have  done,  including  text  books  used,  length  of  time  spent  on 
each  subject,  note  books,  etc.  Each  such  case  will  be  settled 
upon  its  own  merits.  Examinations  will  be  required  only  in  cases 
where  it  is  not  clear  that  the  work  has  been  up  to  the  standard. 
In  no  case,  except  from  the  Academy  of  Ottawa  University,  will 
it  be  sufficient  to  present  a  diploma.  Credits  given  upon  certifi- 
cates are  conditioned  and  may  be  withdrawn  if  the  work  of  the 
student  shows  his  preparation  to  have  been  superficial. 

Advanced  Standing, 

Students  presenting  credits  from  approved  colleges  will 
receive  advanced  standing  for  all  work  done  in  such  institutions. 
Advanced  standing  for  work  done  in  a  preparatory  school  may  be 
granted  only  by  vote  of  the  faculty,  except  that  college  credit  for 
fourth  year  English,  German,  Physics,  Chemistry,  third  year 
Mathematics,  and  third  and  fourth  year  Latin  may  be  granted  by 
the  Committee  on  Advanced  Standing  upon  written  certificates 
from  the  department  concerned  to  the  effect  that  the  work  ap- 
pears to  have  been  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  warrant  college 
credit.  Such  credit  shall  not  exceed  six  hours  per  unit  of  high 
school  work,  and  the  total  shall  in  no  case  exceed  fifteen  hours. 
Written  application  for  such  credit  must  be  filed  during  the 
student's  first  year  of  residence. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

The  Academic  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters.  The  unit 
of  work  is  a  subject  carried  for  one  hour  per  week  for  one  semes- 
ter and  designated  "one  semester  hour."  One  hundred  twenty 
such  semester  hours  are  required  for  graduation.  Two  or  three 
hours  of  laboratory  or  field  work  are  counted  as  one  semester 
hour.  Freshmen  are  not  permitted  to  take  more  than  sixteen 
hours  their  first  term  in  residence. 

Candidates  for  Bachelor's  degree  must  spend  at  least  one 
year  and  that  the  last  in  residence  work  at  the  University. 

Classification. 

A  student  is  classified  as  Freshman  who  has  presented  not 
less  than  fourteen  units  for  admission.  He  will  be  classed  as 
Sophomore  when  he  has  made  up  the  deficiency  in  entrance 
credits  and  has  completed  not  less  than  twenty  semester  hours 
of  work;  as  Junior  when  he  has  completed  fifty  hours  of  work; 
as  Senior  when  he  has  completed  eighty  hours  of  work. 

Groups. 

The  work  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  is  divided  into  the 
following  groups: 

1.  English  Language  and  Literature. 

2.  Ancient  Languages — Greek  and  Latin. 

3.  Modern  Languages — German  and  French. 

4.  Mathematics — Pure  Mathematics,  Engineering  and  As- 
tronomy. 

5.  Physical  Sciences — Physics,  Chemistry  and  Geology. 

6.  Biological  Sciences. 

7.  History,  Economics,  Sociology  and  Political  Science. 

8.  Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Education. 

9.  Biblical  Literature  and  Christian  Evidences. 

10.  Miscellaneous:  (1)  Music  and  Oratorio;  (2)  Expres- 
sion and  Dramatics;  (3)  Debate  and-  Oratory-  Not 
over  ten  hours'  credit  is  allowed  in  this  group,  not  over 
eight  hours  are  allowed  in  one  division,  and  not  over 
one  hour  of  Oratorio. 

Majors  and  Minors. 

In  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  at  least  five  semes- 
ter hours  of  work  must  be  taken  from  each  of  four  groups,  and 
in  each  of  six  groups  before  graduation.  At  the  close  of  the 
Sophomore  year  each  student  shall  choose  a  major  and  a  minor 
proup.  He  shall  during  his  course  complete  at  least  twenty-six 
semester  hours  of  work  in  his  major  group,  and  thirteen  semes- 
ter hours  in  his  minor  group,  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the 
department  concerned  may  prescribe.  In  the  selection  of  minors, 
German,  French,  Philosophy  (inclusive  of  Psychology),  Chemis- 
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try,  Physics  and  Education  shall  each  be  considered  a  distinct 
group.  Students  who  complete  120  semester  hours  of  work 
with  at  least  thirty  honor  points  shall  be  recommended  for  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  if  their  major  subject  is  chosen  from  Groups  1,  2, 
8,  7,  8,  9;  for  the  degree  of  B.  S.  if  their  major  is  chosen  from 
Groups  4,  5  or  6. 

Before  choosing  his  major  and  minor  groups  the  student 
should  advise  with  the  heads  of  the  departments  which  ho 
chooses.  Frequent  conferences  of  that  kind  are  exceedingly 
important. 

In  the  reckoning  of  majors  Physics  may  be  counted  in  group 
4,  Philosophy  and  Psychology  in  group  9,  Old  Testament  History, 
New  Testament  History  and  Classical  History  in  group  7. 

Required  Work. 

The  following  courses  are  prescribed  for  all  candidates  for  a 
Bachelor's  degree:  English  1  and  2,  a  laboratory  science  five 
hours,  foreign  language,  inclusive  of  that  offered  for  admission, 
equal  to  four  entrance  units,  Psychology  three  hours,  Ethics  two 
hours,  Christian  Evidences  two  hours. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  advisable  for 
all  students  who  are  planning  to  do  graduate  work  at  any  uni- 
versity. 

Honor  System. 

The  quantity  of  a  student's  work  is  designated  by  semester 
hours,  the  quality  by  honor  points,  which  are  determined  as  fol- 
lows: for  each  semester  hour's  work  in  which  a  student  re- 
ceives the  grade  of  A  one  honor  point  is  given;  for  the  grade  of 
B  one-half  honor  point  is  given;  for  the  grade  of  C  no  honor 
point  is  given.  In  order  to  be  graduated  a  student  must  earn 
thirty  honor  points  during  his  entire  course. 

Final  honors  are  awarded  as  follows:  students  who  have 
secured  one  hundred  or  more  honor  points  during  the  course  will 
be  graduated  "with  honors."  In  exceptional  cases  the  faculty 
may  recommend  to  the  trustees  that  a  student  be  graduated  "with 
highest  honors,"  because  of  scholarship,  efficiency  and  general 
activities. 

Students  who  do  less  than  120  hours'  work  in  Ottawa  Uni- 
versity, bringing  credits  from  other  institutions,  shall  be  re- 
quired to  make  for  graduation  honor  points  amounting  to  one- 
fourth  the  number  of  hours  done  in  Ottawa  University,  and  for 
"honors,"  five-sixths  the  number  of  such  hours;  provided,  that 
students  doing  less  than  60  hours'  work  in  Ottawa  University 
shall  be  required  to  make  15  honor  points  for  graduation. 

Class  scholarship  honors  are  awarded  as  follows:  "first 
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of  Xh  nf  ,  ,at  the  end  ot  each  *»*  to  those  members 
of  each  of  the  four  classes  who  have  secured  28  or  more  honor 
poinU  during  the  year;  "second  honors"  to  those  have  se- 
cured less  than  28  and  more  than  22  honor  point!. 

To  be  eligible  to  these  honors  one  must  have  no  failures  or 
unremoved  conditions  on  the  year's  record.  ""lures  or 

Theses  and  Degrees. 
"K>  Bachelor's  Degree  the  thesis  is  optional  with  the 
candidate     If  written,  the  subject  must  be  chosen  from  some 
topic  closely  related  to  the  major  or  minor  group  of  the  student 
It  shall  contain  from  3,000  to  5,000  words  and  shaU  be  prepared 
in  suitable  form  for  preservation.    One  copy  shall  h«  h/™^ 
in  the  College  library.    The  student  must  rfgistr  for 
not  later  than  October  first  of  his  Senior  year.    It  must  be  com 
pleted  by  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester.   H  at  that  time 
it  is  accepted  and  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department 
from  which  the  topic  is  taken,  the  student  shall  receive  nof  more 
than  two  semester  hours  of  credit. 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  of  Science—To  obtain  either 
of  these  advanced  degrees,  at  least  one  year  of  graduate  studv 

be  required.    Graduates  from  colleges  other  than  Ottawa  Un 
versify  mus   do  at  least  one  half  of  their  work  in  residence^ 
Ottawa    All  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  expected  as 
a  rule  to  do  their  work  in  Ottawa  University.  exPecte<l  as 

Approved  work  done  in  the  undergraduate  course  in  excess 
.i  the  graduation  requirement  and  in  which  a  grade  of  Tor 

deSel     in  a"aine<1,  may  be  C0Unted  t°™rd  the  Masters 

degree.    In  every  case  a  thesis  will  be  required. 

Teachers'  Certificates. 

0t„tawa  „University  is  an  accredited  college  under  the  state 
M*i l  ot  1893  and  1899.    Students  who  complete  the  specified 
work  in  Psychology  and  Education  as  indicated  on  page  40  re 
ce.ve  upon  graduation  a  three  year  state  teachers'  certificate  le- 

wilT Average  B.  "  ^  °f  th6ir  SCh°larShip  while 

The  Board  of  Recommendations  will  do  all  that  is  in  its 
harT,,  SnCUrS  P!aC6S  ^aduates  to  teach.  On  the  other 
hand  it  will  exercise  great  care  in  recommending  persons  for 
vacant  positions.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  all  parties  concerned 
that  due  caution  be  exercised  in  making  recommendations 

teacher  ^Xr^^^^ 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


The  following  pages  contain  a  statement  of  courses  that  are 
offered  in  each  department.  These  may  be  changed  in  some 
slight  degree  but  they  will  be  given  substantially  as  they  are 
described  here.  The  equipment  of  the  laboratories  and  library  is 
sufficient  to  give  any  of  the  courses  announced.  Other  courses 
may  be  added  if  it  is  found  that  the  time  of  the  teacher  and  the 
equipment  of  the  institution  are  such  as  to  make  it  possible  to 
pursue  them  with  profit. 

BIBLICAL  LITERATURE. 

This  department  has  been  established  with  the  convic- 
tion that  religion  is  of  permanent  interest  to  every  individ- 
ual, that  one  of  the  imperative  demands  of  today  is  relig- 
ious leaders,  that  Jewish  as  well  as  Greek  and  Roman  His- 
tory has  had  a  large  place  in  shaping  the  forces  of  all  that 
is  best  in  present  day  civilization.  The  purpose  of  the 
courses  outlined  is  to  give  the  student  a  general  conception 
of  the  Bible  as  history  and  as  the  basis  of  our  religious  life. 
All  the  courses  are  elective  to  college  students  and  to  others 
only  upon  consent  of  the  instructor. 

1. — The  History  of  the  Bible.  The  formation  of  the  canon 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  manuscripts,  the  translations 
into  English,  and  the  principles  of  interpretation  will  be  consid- 
ered. Intended  especially  as  a  foundation  for  further  Bible 
study.    First  semester,  two  hours. 

3.  — Life  of  Christ.  This  is  a  careful  study  of  the  life  of  our 
Lord  as  set  forth  in  the  four  Gospels  in  the  light  of  the  times  in 
which  He  lived  and  the  customs  that  surrounded  Him.  First 
semester,  three  hours. 

4.  -— The  Apostolic  Age.  This  is  a  careful  study  of  the 
Acts  and  Epistles  to  show  the  organization,  growth,  life  and 
practices  of  the  early  church.   Second  semester,  three  hours. 

5.  — Old  Testament  History  to  the  Division  of  the  Kingdom. 
The  course  of  events  is.  taken  up  in  chronological  order  with 
special  relation  to  contemporary  nations  and  history.  Attention 
is  given  to  Biblical  geography  and  archeology  in  a  limited  de- 
gree.   First  semester,  two  hours. 
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Christian  experience  and  the  achievements  of  cS.anity  \tc 
ond  semester,  two  hours.    Required  of  Seniors  * 

BIOLOGY. 

For  the  equipment  in  this  department  see  page  13 


BOTANY. 


Pl«n^""nPermft0phyt0S-     Genei*al    Morphology    of    the  Seed 
CHEMISTRY. 

For  the  equipment  in  this  department  see  page  15. 

woric1'!? Chemistrr-  Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory 
worlc.    In  this  course  the  elementary  principles  are  studied  with 
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reference  to  their  history,  geographical  distribution  and  com- 
mercial importance.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  application  of 
Chemistry  to  the  arts  and  manufactures.  The  laboratory  work  is 
an  important  feature  of  this  course.  Second  semester,  five  hours. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 

la. — Applied  Chemistry.  Lectures,  recitations  and  labora- 
tory work.  This  course  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
students  who  desire  more  general  chemistry  than  is  offered  in 
bourse  1  and  have  no  desire  to  take  theoretical  chemistry.  In 
this  course  attention  is  given  to  the  chemistry  of  fuel,  ventila- 
tion, water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  foods  and  beverages.  First 
semester,  three  hours.  This  course  may  be  taken  with  Course  2. 
Laboratory  fee,  $2.50. 

2.  — General  Chemistry.  Lectures,  recitations,  reading  and 
laboratory  work.  The  elements  and  their  compounds  are  studied 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  furnish  a  good  foundation  for  future  work. 
The  theoretical  side  of  the  subject  is  given  considerable  atten- 
tion. The  elementary  principles  of  Physical  Chemistry  are  intro- 
duced. First  semester,  four  or  five  hours.  An  additional  credit 
of  one  hour  may  be  secured  by  additional  laboratory  work  in 
inorganic  preparation.    Laboratory  fee..  $2.50  or  $5.00. 

3.  — Qualitative  Analysis.  Lectures,  recitations  and  labor- 
atory work.  Second  semester.  Three  to  five  hours.  Laboratory 
fee,  $3.00,  $4.50,  $6.00. 

4.  — Quantitative  Analysis.  Lectures,  recitations  and  labor- 
atory work.  This  course  includes  gravimetric  and  volumetric 
methods.  Either  semester.  Two  to  five  hours'  credit.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $1.25  per  credit  hour. 

5.  — Organic  Chemistry.  Lectures,  recitations  and  labor- 
atory work.    First  semester,  five  hours.    Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 

5a. — Applied  Chemistry.  Lectures,  recitations  and  labora- 
tory work.    First  semester,  three  hours.    Laboratory  fee,  $2.50. 

6.  — Physical  Chemistry.  Lectures,  recitations  and  labora- 
tory work.  First  semester,  three  or  five  hours.  Laboratory  fee, 
$4.00. 

7.  — Chemistry  of  Foods,  Minerals  and  Water.  Laboratory 
work.  Either  semester,  two  to  ten  hours.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.50 
per  credit  hour. 

REMARK — Students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  Chem- 
istry in  the  high  school  are  expected  to  take  courses  1,  2, 
3,  5,  5a,  and  6. 
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CYTOLOGY. 

A  course  dealing  with  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
cell,  with  methods  of  work;  special  reference  to  the  develop- 
mental phenomena  of  cell  life,  and  the  various  problems  center- 
ing upon  those  that  have  the  mechanism  of  hereditary  transmis- 
sion. Open  to  those  who  have  taken  Histology.  First  semester, 
three  hours.    Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

1. — Economics.  This  course  will  follow  the  systematic 
study  of  theory  and  application  of  the  principles  of  Economics 
as  brought  out  in  some  recent  textbook  of  recognized  authority, 
such  as  Ely's  Outlines  of  Economics  or  Seager's  Economics.  First 
semester,  five  hours. 

3.  — Elements  of  Sociology.  An  introductory  course,  treat- 
ing briefly  the  fundamental  principles  of  social  organization,  and 
the  origin  and  growth  of  institutions.  Special  attention  is  paid  to 
the  history  of  the  family.    First  semester,  two  hours. 

4.  — Applied  Sociology.  Application  of  Sociological  princi- 
ples to  present  day  problems  of  social  betterment.  This  course 
deals  with  public  welfare  and  charity  work  and  social  politics, 
especially  problems  in  the  economic  field.  Second  semester,  two 
hours. 

EDUCATION. 

The  primary  aim  of  this  department  is  to  provide  profession- 
al training  for  those  who  plan  to  enter  the  work  of  teaching.  To 
this  end,  the  work  of  the  department  is  arranged  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  the  State  Teach- 
er's Certificate.  The  work  in  educational  history,  organization, 
and  science,  however,  has  a  cultural  as  well  as  a  practical  value, 
that  makes  it  of  interest  to  students  who  may  not  care  for  the 
Teacher's  Certificate,  and  especially  to  students  of  Philosophy, 
History,  and  Social  Science. 

The  requirements  for  the  State  Teacher's  Certificate  include 
the  following  work:  Philosophy  1,  (General  Psychology),  Edu- 
cation 3,  4,  (History  of  Education),  Education  6,  (Educational 
Administration  and  Supervision),  and  either  2,  (Educational  Psy- 
chology), or  Education  5,  (Theory  of  Education),  and  at  least  five 
additional  hours  of  work  in  Education. 

The  courses  in  Education  are  so  organized  as  to  provide  a 
logical  sequence,  and  the  student  will  derive  the  greatest  benefit 
by  taking  the  work  in  the  following  order: 

Sophomore  Year,  History  of  Education. 
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Junior  Year,  General  Psychology,  Theory,  Educational  Psy- 
chology. 

Senior  Year,  Methods,  Administration,  Special  Teachers' 
Courses. 

1.  — General  Psychology.  See  "Philosophy  1."  First  semes- 
ter, three  hours. 

2.  — Educational  Psychology.  An  advanced  course,  presup- 
posing General  Psychology,  and  dealing  especially  with  the  pro- 
cess of  learning.  The  more  theoretical  studies  will  be  extensive- 
ly supplemented  by  experimental  work,  familiarizing  the  student 
with  present  day  methods  of  investigating  educational  problems. 
Second  semester,  three  hours. 

2a, — Experimental  Educational  Psychology.  Students  who 
have  completed  General  Psychology  but  do  not  care  to  take  the 
entire  course  in  Educational  Psychology  (Education  2),  may  un- 
dertake the  experiment  work  given  in  connection  with  that  course 
for  one  hour's  credit. 

3.  4. — History  of  Education.  The  development  of  education- 
al ideals,  systems,  and  methods  will  be  traced  from  their  begin- 
nings in  primitive  society  up  to  the  present  time,  about  half  the 
year  being  given  to  the  pedagogical  theories,  movements  and  lead- 
ers of  the  last  150  years  and  their  influence  upon  educational  de- 
velopment in  America.  The  text  will  be  supplemented  by  read- 
ings in  educational  classics  and  investigation  of  special  topics. 
Both  semesters,  two  hours. 

5.  — Theory  of  Education.  An  introduction  to  the  science 
of  education;  the  meaning,  aim,  materials,  means,  methods,  and 
results  of  education,  and  its  relation  to  biology,  psychology,  and 
sociology.  Should  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  General  Psy- 
chology.   First  semester,  three  hours. 

6.  — Educational  Administration  and  Supervision.  The  or- 
ganization of  the  public  school  system,  its  control,  support,  and 
supervision,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  administrator.  A  large 
part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  studying  the  function,  organiza- 
tion, and  management  of  the  high  school.  Second  semester,  th**ee 
hours. 

7.  — Educational  Methods.  The  general  principles  of  the 
teaching  art,  with  special  reference  to  high  school  work.  Oppor- 
tunity is  given  for  observation  and  lesson  planning,  and  for  spe- 
cial study  of  aims  and  methods  in  the  student's  chosen  subject. 
First  semester,  three  hours. 

7a. — Practice  Teaching.  Seniors  of  marked  ability  may  be 
given  opportunity  to  do  practice  teaching  in  Ottawa  Academy, 
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subject  to  the  constant  supervision  and  criticism  of  the  Profes- 
sor of  Education  and  the  Professor  in  whose  department  the  sub- 
ject taught  regularly  falls.  While  no  credit  is  given  toward  de- 
gree or  certificate  for  this  work,  the  student  secures  valuable 
teaching  experience  under  unusually  favorable  circumstances. 
This  work  should  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  course  7,  and 
preferably  by  the  course  in  special  methods  of  the  subject  taught. 

8. — Genetic  Psychology.  The  mental  and  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  child  and  youth  thru  the  period  of  adolescence,  and 
its  bearing  on  the  work  of  the  school.  Pre-requisite,  General 
Psychology.    Second  semester,  two  hours,  depending  on  demand. 

The  following  courses,  offered  by  other  departments  of  the 
college,  are  closely  related  to  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, and  may  be  counted  under  certain  conditions  toward  the 
certificate  requirement  of  18  hours. 

English  30. — The  Teaching  of  English.  Second  semester, 
one  hour. 

German  6. — Teacher's  Course  in  German.  Second  semester, 
two  hours. 

Latin  8. — Teacher's  Course  in  Latin.  Second  semester, 
two  (or  three)  hours. 

Mathematics  13. — The  Teaching  of  Mathematics.  Second 

semester,  two  hours. 

ENGINEERING. 

For  the  equipment  of  this  department  see  page  17  under 
Mechanical  Drawing  and  Surveying. 

Purpose. — The  purpose  of  the  department  is  to  train 
young  men  for  the  profession  of  engineering  in  a  similar 
manner  to  an  Engineering  University.  The  instruction  of 
the  class  room  and  the  practice  afforded  by  the  library,  the 
drafting  room,  the  laboratory  and  field  work  proceed  hand 
in  hand.  The  student  works  upon  problems  and  employs 
methods  that  are  similar  to  those  which  enter  into  the  ex- 
perience of  a  practicing  engineer.  Students  from  this  de- 
partment can  receive  credit  at  any  Engineering  University. 

1.  — Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing.  Geometrical  construc- 
tions; orthographic,  isometric,  and  cabinet  projections;  abundant 
practice  in  freehand  lettering.     Either  semester,  three  hours' 

credit. 

2.  — Machine  Drawing.    Drawing  of  machine  details;  tracing 
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and  blue  printing;  elements  of  machine  drawing.  Either  semes- 
ter, one,  two,  or  three  hours. 

3.  — Machine  Drawing.  A  continuation  of  Course  2.  Detail- 
ing of  machines  from  assembly  drawings,  followed  by  the  prepa- 
ration of  complete  working  drawings  for  some  simple  machine. 
Either  semester,  one,  two,  or  three  hours. 

4.  — Architectural  Drawing.  Course  1  a  pre-requisite.  Draw- 
ing to  scale,  plans  and  elevations  of  various  structures  and  build- 
ings; tracing,  blue  printing,  etc.    Either  semester,  three  hours. 

5.  — Topographical  Drawing.  A  study  of  and  practice  in  the 
conventional  methods  of  representing  topography.  This  course 
should  be  taken  in  connection  with  Surveying.  Second  semester, 
three  hours. 

6.  — Descriptive  Geometry.  Problems  relating  to  the  point, 
line  and  plane.  The  generation  and  classification  of  lines  and 
surfaces;  planes  tangent  to  surfaces  of  single  and  double  curva- 
ture; intersections  and  developments  of  surfaces.  Second  semes- 
ter, three  hours. 

7.  — Surveying  1.  Engineer's  instruments,  their  construc- 
tion and  adjustment;  methods  of  making  and  platting  land  sur- 
veys; leveling;  sources  of  errors  and  the  means  of  controlling  the 
precision  of  field  work.  First  semester,  three  hours,  Laboratory 
fee,  $2.00. 

8.  — Surveying  2.  Continuation  of  Surveying  1.  City  sur- 
veying, topographical  surveying.  Second  semester,  two  hours. 
Laboratory  fee,  $2.00. 

NOTE. — In  both  Surveying  1  and  2  about  one-half  day 
per  week  is  spent  in  field-practice. 

9.  — Mechanics.  Application  of  the  principles  of  mechanics, 
as  developed  in  Physics  1,  to  practical  problems,  with  emphasis 
on  the  subjects  of  elasticity,  centrifugal  force,  and  moment  of 
inertia.    Second  semester,  two  hours. 

10.  — Kinematics.  A  study  of  the  motions  of  machine  parts, 
and  of  methods  of  transmission  of  motion  by  gears,  belts,  cams, 
etc.  Recitations  two  hours  and  drafting  two  hours.  Second 
semester,  three  hours'  credit.    Omitted  1916-17. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Expression  completes  thinking.  Command  of  the  means  of 
expression  through  speech  and  writing  is  essential  to  the  highest 
development  of  human  beings.  The  following  courses  provide 
assistance  in  the  acquisition  of  such  command.    The  require- 
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ments  for  a  major  in  the  departments  of  English  Language  and 
English  Literature  will  be  determined  for  the  student  in  consul- 
tation with  the  heads  of  the  departments. 

1.  — Rhetoric  and  Composition.    A  course  in  the  principles 

of  writing,  covering  the  forms  of  discourse.  Text,  recitations, 
themes,  conferences.  Required  of  all  Freshmen.  First  semes- 
ter, three  hours. 

2.  — Continuation  of  English  1.  More  attention  given  to 
oral  composition.  Required  of  all  Freshmen.  Second  semester, 
two  hours. 

3.  — Advanced  Composition, — Oral.  Argument  and  Oratory. 
Open  only  to  those  students  who  have  obtained  a  grade  of  A  or 

B  in  English  1  and  2.    First  semester,  two  hours. 

4.  — Advanced  Composition, — Written.  Open  only  to  stu- 
dents who  have  obtained  a  grade  of  A  or  B  in  English  1  and  2. 
Second  semester,  two  hours. 

21.  — Debating,  Extempore  Speaking,  Parliamentary  Law. 
Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Limited  to  25.  First 
semester,  two  hours. 

22.  — Public  Speaking.  Formal  public  address,  lecture,  ora- 
tion, etc.    Enrollment  limited  to  15.   Second  semester,  two  hours. 

25. — Journalism.  An  introductory  course  designed  to  fa- 
miliarize students  with  the  usual  types  of  newspaper  reporting 
and  correspondence.  Laboratory  work  on  "The  Campus."  Open 
to  students  who  have  had  English  1  and  2.  First  semester,  two 
hours.    Professor  Stansell. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  course  11  which  is  pre- 
requisite to  all  other  courses  in  literature  and  should  be  taken 
In  the  freshman  year.  This  should  be  followed  by  course  14,  and 
additional  courses  in  literature  should  be  taken  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  chronological  order.  A  minimum  of  twenty-six  hours  is 
required  for  a  major.  Students  are  expected  to  consult  the  heads 
of  departments  concerned  with  reference  to  the  number  of  hours 
taken  in  literature,  composition,  and  public  speaking.  For  those 
who  desire  to  teach  English  in  high  school,  English  30  is  a  re- 
quirement. 

6. — Chaucer — An  Introductory  Course-  A  study  of  The 
Prologue,  and  selections  from  The  Canterbury  Tales,  with  some 
attention  to  contemporary  literature  and  the  development  of  the 
language.  Pre-requisites,  English  1,  2  and  11.  Second  semes- 
ter, two  hours. 
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7.  — Shakespeare— Comedies.  Typical  plays  will  be  selected 
from  the  various  periods  of  Shakespeare's  writing.  Four  plays 
will  be  studied  intensively,  and  additional  reading  will  be  re- 
quired. This  course  is  pre-requisite  to  English  8  and  open  only 
to  advanced  students  in  literature.    First  semester,  three  hours. 

8.  — Shakespeare— Tragedies.  An  intensive  study  of  Hamlet. 
King  Lear,  Macbeth,  and  Othello.  The  history  of  critical  opinion 
on  these  plays  is  given  especial  attention.  Second  semester, 
three  hours. 

9.  — English  Literature,  1557-1599,  The  Elizabethan  Age.  A 
lecture  and  reading  course  with  especial  attention  to  the  drama. 
The  pre-Shakespearean  period,  and  representative  plays  of 
Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries  will  be  included.  First  se- 
mester, three  hours.    Omitted  1916-17. 

10.  — English  Literature,  1599-1660,  The  Puritan  Period.  A 
continuation  of  course  9  with  a  study  mainly  of  non-dramatic 
literature.    Second  semester,  three  hours.    Omitted  1916-17. 

11.  — History  of  English  Literature.  A  survey  of  English 
Literature  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  to  the  present  time. 
Reading  of  representative  masterpieces  in  both  prose  and  poetry 
of  each  period.  Required  of  all  students  majoring  in  English, 
and  pre-requisite  to  all  other  courses  in  literature.  First  se- 
mester, three  hours. 

13.  — English  Literature,  1798-1832.  A  study  of  the  prose 
and  poetry  of  the  Romantic  Period,  including  selections  from 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Lamb,  and 
Hazlitt.    First  semester,  two  hours. 

14.  — American  Literature.  A  general  survey.  Similar  in 
aim  and  method  to  course  11,  which  it  should  follow.  Second 
semester,  three  hours. 

15.  — English  Literature,  1832-1892.  Prose.  A  study  of  the 
leading  essayists  of  the  nineteenth  century — Macaulay,  Carlyle, 
Ruskin,  Arnold,  Newman,  Pater,  and  Stevenson.  Pre-requisite  to 
course  16.    First  semester,  three  hours. 

16.  — A  Continuation  of  English  15.  Nineteenth  Century 
Poetry.  Especial  attention  to  Tennyson  and  Browning.  Stu- 
dents who  have  not  taken  English  15  will  not  be  admitted  to  this 
course.    Second  semester,  three  hours. 

17.  — Contemporary  Drama.  A  study  of  the  leading  dra- 
matists, American  and  European,  from  Ibsen  to  the  present  day. 
Open  only  to  advanced  students  in  literature.  First  semester, 
two  hours.  (Third  hour  credit  is  possible  in  this  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing course). 
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18.  — Contemporary  Literature,  exclusive  of  the  drama.  A 
study  of  recent  fiction  and  poetry,  British  and  American.  A 
course  designed  to  follow  English   17.    Second  semester,  two 

hours. 

19.  — The  English  Novel  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  An  out- 
line course  including  the  work  of  the  leading  novelists  from  Dick- 
ens to  Thomas  Hardy.  Pre-requisites,  English  11  and  14.  First 
semester,  three  hours.    Omitted  1916-17. 

30. — The  Teaching  of  English.  A  seminar  course  for  sen- 
iors who  expect  to  teach  English  in  the  high  school.  Pre-requisite, 
twenty-six  hours  of  college  English.    Second  semester,  one  hour. 

EXPRESSION. 

Full  college  credit  will  be  given  for  all  work  done  in 
the  following  courses,  with  the  exception  of  Vocal  Training 
and  Harmonic  Gymnastics.  Courses  1,  2,  and  7  should  be 
taken  during  the  Freshman  year,  followed  by  either  3  and  4 
or  5  and  6  during  the  Sophomore  year.  For  other  courses 
for  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  and  for  those  who  will  spe- 
cialize in  Expression  see  Department  of  Expression,  School 
of  Fine  arts,  page  80.  Students  should  in  all  cases  consult 
the  head  of  the  Department  of  Expression  before  registra- 
tion.  These  courses  are  subject  to  change  in  1916-17. 

1.  — Foundations  of  Expression.  Studies  and  problems  for 
developing  the  mind,  voice  and  body.  A  fundamental  training 
course  for  the  mastery  of  the  art  of  Expression.  Any  who  intend 
to  teach  or  do  any  form  of  public  speaking  should  take  this  as 
early  in  the  college  course  as  possible.  First  semester,  two  hours. 
Special  fee,  $10.00. 

2.  — Foundations  of  Expression.  Continuation  of  Course  1. 
Prerequisites  Courses  1  and  7.    Second  semester,  two  hours.  Fee 

$10.00. 

3.  — Vocal  Interpretation  of  Literature.  The  natural  inter- 
pretation of  literature  as  a  result  of  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion. Different  courses  for  interpretation  will  be  taken  up  differ- 
ent years.  Courses  1  and  7  should  be  taken  before  or  with  this 
course.    First  semester,  two  hours.    Fee  $10.00. 

4.  — Vocal  Interpretation  of  Literature.  Continuation  of 
Course  3.  Prerequisites  same  as  for  Course  3.  Second  semester, 
two  hours.    Fee  $10.00. 

5.  — Imagination  and  Dramatic  Instinct.  A  study  of  their 
presence  in  English  Literature  and  every  day  life.     Work  is 
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given  to  awaken  them  in  the  student.  Prerequisites  Courses  1, 
I  and  7.    First  semester,  one  hour.    Fee  $5.00. 

<>. — Imagination  and  Dramatic  Instinct.  Continuation  of 
Course  5.  Prerequisites  Courses  1,  2,  7,  and  5.  Second  semester, 
one  hour.    Fee  $5.00. 

7.  — Vocal  Training  and  Harmonic  Gymnastics.  Vocal  Train- 
ing: The  scientific  development  of  the  voice  preparatory  to  read- 
ing or  singing.  The  course  is  to  correct  misuse  of  voice  when 
necessary,  and  develop  freedom  and  power.  Harmonic  Gym- 
nastics: Exercise  to  secure  the  normal  adjustment  of  the  body 
aud  poise. 

Course  7  meets  three  times  a  week.    First  semester.  Fee 

no. 00. 

8.  — Vocal  Training  and  Harmonic  Gymnastics.  Continu- 
ation of  Course  7 .  Prerequisite  Course  7 .  Second  semester, 
three  hours.    Fee  $10.00. 

All  students  who  take  two  hours  a  week  work  in  Expression 
are  admitted  to  this  course  free  of  charge. 

FRENCH. 

1.  — Elementary  French.  Year  course.  Planned  primarily  to 
accommodate  students  who  wish  to  obtain  a  reading  knowledge 
of  French,  without  majoring  in  Modern  Languages.  No  credit  is 
given  upon  completion  of  the  first  semester's  work  alone.  First 
and  second  semesters,  three  hours. 

Courses  2  and  3  are  given  in  alternate  years  only  and  aim 
to  give  the  student  a  more  varied  use  of  the  language,  besides 
acquainting  him  with  French  Life  and  Letters. 

2.  — Review  of  Grammar,  considerable  practice  in  Composi- 
tion and  Conversation.  Reading  of  modern  stories  and  plays  of 
graded  difficulty.    First  semester,  three  hours. 

3.  — A  brief  survey  of  French  Literature  from  the  XVI 
Century  down  to  the  present  day,  discussions  of  its  influence  upon 
other  Literatures,  of  the  cultural  ideals  of  the  French,  illustrated 
by  readings  from  the  most  important  epochs.  Open  to  students 
who  have  completed  Course  2.    Second  semester,  three  hours. 

GEOLOGY. 

1. — geology.  A  course  in  general  Geology  consisting  of  lec- 
tures, recitations  and  readings,  supplemented  by  excursions. 
Chemistry  1  is  prerequisite  to  this  course.  First  semester,  three 
hours. 
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2. — Geology.    A  continuation  of  course  1.    Second  semester, 

two  hours. 

GERMAN. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  give  the  students  a 
serviceable  command  of  the  German  language,  as  well  as  an 
introduction  to  the  best  German  literature. 

To  secure  the  first  end  the  students  are  drilled  to  under- 
stand readily  the  spoken  as  well  as  the  written  language, 
and  to  acquire  a  steadily  increasing  vocabulary  which  they 
are  trained  to  use  correctly  from  the  very  beginning,  both 
i]i  speaking  and  in  writing.  Practically  nothing  is  read  that 
is  not  made  the  basis  of  work  in  composition  or  conversa- 
tion. All  the  reading  is  chosen  with  a  view  to  its  interest  in 
presenting  aspects  of  German  life,  while  the  work  offered  in 
the  third  and  fourth  years  offers  studies  in  representatitve 
masterpieces  of  the  classical  and  the  post-classical  periods. 

Courses  4  and  5,  and  7  and  8,  respectively  are  offered 
in  alternate  years.  As  companion  courses  to  these  6,  9,  10 
and  11  will  be  given  in  alternate  years  to  meet  the  state  re- 
quirements for  High  School  teachers  of  German,  thirty-five 
semester  hours  as  a  minimum. 

1A  and  IB. — Elementary  German.  Year  course. .  Easy  read- 
ing, drill  in  the  inflectional  system  and  in  simple  syntax.  Exer- 
cises, oral  and  written.  Memorizing  of  poetry.  First  and  second 
semesters.  Five  hours.  No  credit  will  be  given  till  the  year's 
work  is  completed. 

2.  — Intermediate  German.  Reading  of  modern  prose  of 
increasing  difficulty,  special  attention  being  given  to  idioms. 
FiXactness  in  translation  will  be  required  as  well  Us  the  ability  to 
discuss  the  text  read.  Brief  reviews  of  grammar,  with  the  em- 
phasis on  drill  in  the  inflectional  irregularities  and  syntactical 
difficulties.    Weekly  compositions.    First  semester,  five  hours. 

3.  — Intermediate  German.  Brief  survey  of  the  most  import- 
ant facts  in  the  history  of  German  literature  and  civilization. 
Informal  talks  and  discussions.  Introduction  to  difficult  prose. 
Outside  reading.  Weekly  composition,  studies  in  German  syntax. 
Second  semester,  five  hours. 

4.  — Schiller's  Life  and  Works.  Easy  lectures,  and  refer- 
ence reading  in  connection  with  the  study  and  discussion  of  sev- 
eral works  and  of  the  biography  of  Schiller.  First  semester, 
three  hours,  elective  for  students  who  have  completed  Courses  1A 
and  IB,  2,  3,  or  equivalent. 
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5.  — Goethe's  Life  and  Works.  Method  as  in  4.  Second  se- 
mester, three  hours,  elective  for  students  who  have  completed 
Courses  1A  and  IB,  2,  3,  4,  or  equivalents. 

6.  — Teacher's  Course.  Second  semester,  two  hours.  Re- 
view of  difficult  grammar  and  composition,  reference  reading, 
brief  introduction  to  the  History  of  the  German  Language,  dis- 
cussion of  methods  of  teaching  modern  languages. 

This  course  ought  to  be  taken  by  all  expecting  a  recommenda- 
tion as  teachers  of  German.    Omitted  in  1916-17. 

7.  — German  Romanticism.  Lectures,  supplementary  read- 
ing on  the  development  of  the  Romantic  movement  in  German, 
its  historical  background.  Reading  of  a  few  representative  works. 
First  semester,  three  hours,  elective  for  students  who  have  com- 
pleted Courses  1A  and  IB,  2  and  3.    Omitted  in  1916-17. 

8.  — German  Realism.  Methods  as  in  7.  The  work  will  center 
around  the  work  of  Ludwig,  Hebbel  and  Keller.  Second  semester, 
three  hours,  elective  for  students  who  have  completed  Courses 
1A  and  IB,  2,  3,  7.    Omitted  in  1916-17. 

9.  — Composition  and  Conversation.  Companion  courses  to 
4.  Oral  and  written  drill  in  the  difficulties  of  Grammar  and  Syn- 
tax. The  acquisition  of  a  sufficient  literary  vocabulary,  fluent  ex- 
pression in  oral  discussion  and  correctness  in  written  statements 
are  the  aim  of  this  course.  Prerequisite,  German  1,  2  and  3. 
First  semester,  two  hours. 

10.  — Goethe's  Faust.  Companion  course  to  German  5.  Sec- 
ond semester,  two  hours. 

11.  — German  Ballads  and  Lyrics.  First  semester,  two  hours. 
Omitted  in  1916-17. 

GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE, 

The  department  is  equipped  with  a  stereopticon,  lantern 
slides,  photographs,  and  books  sufficient  to  give  the  courses 
offered.  The  work  is  planned  for  those  who  aim  to  become 
teachers  of  ancient  or  modern  languages  as  well  as  for  those 
who  take  Greek  for  general  culture.  Such  students  are 
advised  to  take  at  least  two  years  of  Greek  and  thus  gain  an 
acquaintance  with  the  two  great  authors,  Homer  and  Plato. 
Students  for  the  ministry  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
study  New  Testament  Greek,  which  may  be  taken  in  con- 
junction with  course  4  or  later.  Course  13  is  intended  to  be 
an  introduction  to  mediaeval  and  modern  history.  Course  14 
is  valuable  for  all  students  of  language,  literature  and  his- 
tory. Courses  1,  2,  3,  4  and  13  are  given  every  year;  the 
others,  according  to  demand. 
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1.  — Elementary  Greek.  This  course  aims  at  a  mastery  of 
forms  and  syntax  and  a  vocabulary  of  about  five  hundred  words. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  composition  and  derivation 
of  words  and  to  Latin  and  English  cognates  and  derivatives. 
First  semester,  five  hours. 

2.  — Xenophon's  Anabasis.  Reading  of  the  first  book  and  as 
much  of  the  second  as  time  will  permit.  Constant  attention  to 
forms,  vocabulary  and  syntax.  Study  of  Xenophon's  life  and 
works.    Second  semester,  five  hours. 

3.  — Homer's  Iliad.  One  book  of  the  Anabasis  will  be  read 
first,  followed  by  two  books  of  the  Iliad.  Study  of  Homeric  forms 
and  versification,  with  informal  lectures  on  the  Mycenaean  Age, 
the  Homeric  Age  and  the  qualities  of  the  Greek  epic.  First  se- 
mester, four  hours. 

4.  — Plato.  The  Apology,  Crito,  and  selections  from  the 
Phsedo.  A  study  of  the  life  and  work  of  Socrates  and  an  intro- 
duction to  the  writings  of  Plato.    Second  semester,  four  hours. 

5.  — Greek  Drama.  One  play  of  Euripides  and  one  of  Soph- 
ocles. Study  of  the  history,  form  and  spirit  of  the  Greek  drama. 
Lectures  on  the  Greek  theater.    First  semester,  three  hours. 

6.  — Homer.  Selections  from  the  later  books  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  first  twelve  books  of  the  Odyssey.  Study  of  Greek  mythology, 
and  the  literary  influence  of  Homer.  Second  semester,  three 
hours. 

7.  — Greek  New  Testament.  Characteristics  of  the  language 
in  relation  to  Attic  Greek.  Study  of  the  vocabulary,  particularly 
the  ethical  and  religious  terms,  with  comparison  of  their  signifi- 
cance in  pagan  and  Christian  writings.  Luke's  gospel,  or  Acts, 
and  one  or  more  of  Paul's  epistles  will  be  studied.  Prerequisite, 
Courses  1-3.    Either  semester,  two  (or  more)  hours. 

9. — Plato.  Selections  from  the  Republic  and  other  dialogues. 
The  remainder  of  the  Republic  read  in  translation.  A  study  of 
the  ethical,  social  and  political  ideas  of  Plato,  and  their  relation 
to  present  day  problems.  Advanced  elective.  Either  semester, 
two  (or  more)  hours. 

11. — Greek  Historians.  Selections  from  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides.    Advanced  elective.  Either  semester,  two  (or  more) 

hours. 

Courses  requiring  no  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language. 

13. — Greek  Civilization.  A  brief  survey  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  ancient  Greeks,  their  life,  religion,  politics,  literature 
and  art.  The  contribution  of  Greece  to  modern  civilization. 
Over  500  lantern  slides  besides  stereoscopes  and  photographs 
are  available  for  this  course.    Open  to  all  college  students,  but 
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particularly  intended  for  Freshmen.  Lectures,  assigned  readings, 
the  preparation  of  papers,  quizzes.    First  semester,  two  hours. 

14. — Greek  Literature  in  Translations.  A  study  of  master- 
pieces of  Greek  literature,  especially  in  the  epic  and  lyric  poetry, 
Herodotus,  the  dramatists,  and  Plato.  This  course  is  intended  to 
give  an  appreciation  of  the  form,  content,  and  importance  of  this 
original  and  powerful  literature.  Open  to  all  college  students, 
but  particularly  adapted  to  those  above  the  Freshman  year.  Lec- 
tures, discussions,  reports  of  readings,  reviews.  Second  semester, 
two  hours. 

HISTOLOGY. 

For  equipment  in  this  department  see  page  15. 

1.  — A  course  in  the  various  phases  of  Histology  technique; 
hardening,  staining,  cutting  and  mounting.  Preparation  and 
mounting  forty  sections  of  typical  tissues.  Lectures  and  labora- 
tory work.    First  semester,  two  hours.    Laboratory  fee,  $3»00. 

2.  — Continuation  of  Course  1.  Second  semester,  two  hours. 
Laboratory  fee,  $3.00. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

IA.  — Greek  Civilization.  Introductory  course,  intended  for 
Freshmen  and  Sophomores.  First  semester,  two  hours.  This 
course  is  identical  with  Greek  13. 

IB.  — Roman  Civilization.  Companion  course,  following  1  A. 
Second  semester,  two  hours.  This  course  is  identical  with  Latin 
14. 

1,  2. — History  of  England.  A  general  survey  of  the  history 
of  England  and  English  institutions  down  to  the  present  time. 
This  course  is  intended  to  be  the  student's  introduction  to  Euro- 
pean history,  and  is  open  to  all  college  students,  without  special 
prerequisites.  First  semester,  two  hours;  second  semester,  three 
hours. 

3.  — Mediaeval  and  Modem  Europe.  A  general  survey  of  the 
history  of  Europe  from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Text  book,  recitations  and  reports  of  col- 
lateral reading.    First  semester,  five  hours. 

4.  — Recent  European  History.  The  institutions  of  the  old 
regime,  the  French  Revolution,  the  era  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
development  of  institutions  and  international  relations  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  rise  of 
democracy,  the  colonial  expansion  of  Europe,  and  the  awakening 
of  the  Orient.  Prerequisite:  Course  3.  Second  semester,  four 
hours. 
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5,  6. — American  History.  General  survey  of  the  history  of 
American  institutions  from  1763  to  the  present  time,  with  em- 
phasis on  constitutional  and  economic  questions.  First  and  sec- 
ond semesters,  three  hours. 

12. — Political  Science.  A  study  of  modern  theories  of  the 
nature  and  function  of  the  state,  together  with  a  comparison  of 
the  practical  working  of  governmental  institutions  of  the  leading 
nations,  and  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  A  combination  of  the  two  courses  in  Political 
Science  and  American  Government  which  have  been  offered  in  re- 
cent years.    Second  semester,  three  hours. 

14. — History  of  Modern  Civilization.  A  general  survey  of 
the  interrelations  of  the  history  of  thought  and  the  history  of  in- 
stitutions since  1600.  Chief  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  history  of 
economic  and  political  theory  and  the  development  of  religious 
and  philosophical  thought,  the  aim  being  not  to  make  an  exhaus- 
tive study  of  any  one  of  these  fields,  but  to  aid  the  student  in  cor- 
relating the  results  obtained  from  specialized  courses  in  the  va- 
rious fields  indicated.    Second  semester,  two  hours. 

LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Students  entering  college  with  but  three  entrance  units 
of  Latin  may  make  up  the  Vergil  or  Cicero,  as  the  case  may 
be,  in  the  Academy,  receiving  college  credit  to  the  extent  of 
six  semester  hours.  No  student  may  without  special  per- 
mission undertake  the  courses  described  below  unless  he  has 
taken  or  is  taking  the  work  corresponding  to  the  fourth 
entrance  unit.  Courses  1,  2,  3.  4  and  14  are  offered  every 
year;  the  others  according  to  demand. 

1.  — Cicero  and  Livy.  The  De  Senectute  or  De  Amicitia  of 
Cicero  and  selections  from  Livy.  Prose  composition  and  a  re- 
view of  the  grammar.  Study  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  of  Livy's 
literary  style  and  his  historical  qualities.  First  semester,  three 
hours. 

2.  — Horace.  Selections  chiefly  from  the  Odes  and  Epodes. 
Practice  in  metrical  reading.  Study  of  Horace's  literary  qualities 
and  of  Roman  social  and  political  life  in  the  Augustan  Age.  Sec- 
ond semester,  three  hours. 

3.  — Plautus  and  Terence.  At  least  one  play  of  each  author. 
Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  linguistic  and  literary  importance  of 
Roman  comedy.    First  semester,  three  hours. 

4.  — Tacitus  and  Pliny.  The  Agricola  or  Germania  of  Taci- 
tus. Selected  letters  of  Pliny.  Study  of  social  and  political  con- 
ditions under  the  empire.    Second  semester,  three  hours. 
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5.  — Cicero's  Letters.  Selections  bearing  especially  upon 
Cicero's  character  and  the  life  and  politics  of  his  times.  First  se- 
mester, three  hours. 

6.  — Horace  and  Juvenal.  Selections  from  the  Satires  and 
Epistles  of  Horace  and  the  Satires  of  Juvenal.  Second  semester, 
three  hours. 

7.  — Vergil's  Eclogues  and  Georgics.  Attention  will  be  given 
also  to  the  later  books  of  the  Aeneid  and  the  merits  of  Vergil. 
This  course  is  recommended  to  students  who  intend  to  teach 
Latin.    First  semester,  two  (or  three)  hours. 

8.  — Teachers'  Course,  (a)  Aims  and  methods  of  the  work 
in  the  first  and  the  second  year  of  Latin;  comparison  of  text- 
books, (b)  A  survey  of  Latin  Grammar  and  a  careful  study  of 
portions  of  the  texts  commonly  read  in  secondary  schools,  (c) 
Prose  composition.  Second  semester,  two  (or  three)  hours. 
Omitted  in  1916-17. 

14. — Roman  Civilization.  Studies  in  Roman  history  with 
emphasis  on  Roman  institutions.  A  general  survey  cf  public  and 
private  life  among  the  Romans.  Lectures,  required  reading,  and 
the  preparation  of  papers.  This  course  is  intended  to  follow 
Greek  13.  No  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  is  required.  Sec- 
ond semester,  two  hours. 

The  following  courses  are  also  available  as  two  or  three 
hour  electives:  9.  Lyric  and  Elegiac  Poetry;  10.  Roman  Ethical 
Writers;  11.  Lucretius'  De  Rerum  Natura. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  various  courses  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics 
are  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  classes  of  students: 
(i)  those  who  wish  to  study  mathematics  because  of  its 
disciplinary  value ;  (2)  those  who  expect  to  become  teachers 
of  secondary  mathematics;  and  (3)  those  who  are  pursuing 
pre-engineering  courses. 

Students  who  intend  to  specialize  in  Mathematics  are 
advised  to  begin  work  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics  in 
their  Freshman  year.  They  are  also  urged  to  follow  as  near- 
ly as  possible  the  following  outline : 

Freshman  Year. — First  semester:  College  Algebra,  three 
hours;  Plane  Trigonometry,  two  hours.  Second  semester:  Plane 
Analytic  Geometry,  five  hours. 

Sophomore  Year. — First  semester:  Differential  Calculus, 
three  hours;  University  Algebra,  two  hours.  Second  semester: 
Integral  Calculus,  three  hours;  Solid  Analytic  Geometry,  two 
hours. 
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Junior  Year. — First  semester:  Advanced  Calculus,  three 
hours.    Second  semester:   Differential  Equations,  three  hours. 

Senior  Year. — First  semester:  History  of  Mathematics,  two 
hours.    Second  semester:    Teaching  of  Mathematics,  two  hours. 

Students  desiring  to  be  recommended  as  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics must  have  completed  Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  12,  13. 

1.  — Solid  Geometry.  The  geometry  of  the  line,  plane,  poly- 
hedron, cylinder,  cone  and  sphere.    First  semester,  three  hours. 

2.  — Algebra.  Review  of  fundamental  laws  and  operations; 
graphing,  factoring,  powers  and  roots;  quadratic  equations; 
algebraic  fractions;  ratio;  variation  and  proportion;  exponents 
and  radicals;  logarithms;  progressions;  and  the  binomial  formu- 
la.   Second  semester,  three  hours. 

NOTE. — Courses  1  and  2  are  Secondary  School  Subjects  and 
are  required  of  all  students  specializing  in  Mathematics.  One- 
half  unit  credit  will  be  given  for  each  in  the  Academy. 

3.  — College  Algebra.  A  more  extensive  survey  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  emphasized  in  Course  2;  permutations  and  combina- 
tions; probability;  inequalities;  determinants;  theory  of  equa- 
tions.   First  semester,  three  hours. 

4.  — Plane  Trigonometry.  The  six  trigonometric  functions; 
principal  formulas  of  plane  trigonometry;  trigonometric  equa- 
tions; solution  of  triangles  and  practical  problems.  First  semes- 
ter, two  hours. 

5.  — Plane  Analytic  Geometry.  Cartesian  and  polar  co-ordi- 
nates; loci;  straight  line;  transformation  of  co-ordinates;  circle; 
parabola;  ellipse;  hyperbola;  general  equation  of  the  second  de- 
gree; higher  plane  curves;  spirals.    Second  semester,  five  hours. 

6.  — Differential  Calculus.  Fundamental  principles;  simple 
applications;  maxima  and  minima;  rates;  curvature;  envelopes; 
series;  asymptotes.    First  semester,  three  hours. 

7.  — University  Algebra.  Determinants;  theory  of  equations; 
cubic  equations;  series;  complex  numbers;  partial  fractions;  per- 
mutations; combinations;  variation;  reference  work  on  special 
topics.    First  semester,  two  hours. 

8.  — Integral  Calculus.  Integration;  definite  integrals;  ap- 
plication to  lengths,  areas  and  volumes.  Second  semester,  three 
hours. 

9.  — Solid  Analytic  Geometry.     Straight  line;  plane;  loci; 

conicoids.    Second  semester,  two  hours. 
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10.  — Advanced  Calculus.  Application  of  calculus,  as  in 
rates,  maxima,  and  minima,  expansion  of  functions,  areas,  volume 
and  mechanics,  and  the  making  of  empirical  formulae  from  lab- 
oratory data.    First  semester,  three  hours. 

11.  — Differential  Equations.  Ordinary  differential  equations; 
integration  in  series;  partial  differential  equations;  applications 
to  geometry  and  physics.    Second  semester,  three  hours. 

12.  — History  of  Mathematics.  The  growth  and  development 
of  mathematics  from  the  historical  standpoint.  Course  intended 
especially  for  those  who  expect  to  teach  mathematics.  First  se- 
mester, two  hours. 

IS. — Teaching  of  Mathematics.  A  treatment  of  the  methods 
used  in  presenting  the  various  topics  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  ge- 
ometry and  trigonometry.    Second  semester,  two  hours. 

14. — Descriptive  Astronomy.  An  introductory  course  cover- 
ing the  general  principles  of  the  science  and  based  upon  Moul- 
ton's  Introduction  to  Astronomy,  supplemented  by  reports  and 
observation.    First  semester,  two  hours. 

MUSIC. 

A  certain  number  of  courses  in  the  Department  of 
Music  will  be  counted  towards  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the 
case  of  students  of  collegiate  rank.  Not  more  than  eight 
hours  of  credit  in  all,  however,  can  be  earned.  For  these 
courses  see  Section  VI. — the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  great  typical  viewpoints  of  life,  knowledge,  and 
reality  which  find  expression  in  the  world's  most  thought- 
ful literature,  to  give  him  some  familiarity  with  the  methods 
of  philosophical  investigation,  and  to  create  in  him  the  hab- 
its of  viewing  experience  in  its  largest  relationships  and  of 
considering  specific  life  problems  in  the  light  of  its  totality. 

Inasmuch  as  General  Psychology  affords  the  necessary 
introduction  to  those  concepts  and  attitudes  which  are  funda- 
mental to  all  philosophical  study,  course  1  is  a  prerequisite 
for  all  other  courses  in  this  department. 

1.  — General  Psychology.  An  introductory  study  of  the  cours- 
es and  laws  of  human  behavior  and  human  consciousness,  with 
constant  reference  to  their  bearing  on  efficient  living.  First  se- 
mester, three  hours.    Required  of  all  Juniors. 

2.  — Educational  Psychology.    2a. — Experi mental  Education- 
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al  Psychology.  Described  as  Education  "2"  and  "2a"  in  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

3.  — Ethics.  The  development  of  the  idea  of  morality,  the 
principal  types  of  ethical  theory,  and  the  bearing  of  ethical  theory 
on  practical  life  problems.  First  semester,  two  hours.  Required 
of  all  Seniors. 

4.  — Logic.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  valid  reasoning,  both 
deductive  and  inductive;  analysis  of  arguments,  both  valid  and 
fallacious;  Logical  method  in  statistical  and  scientific  work.  Sec- 
ond semester,  two  hours. 

5.  6. — History  of  Philosophy.  A  survey  of  the  great  typical 
viewpoints,  movements,  and  leaders  in  philosophic  thought,  and 
their  connection  with  the  religious,  literary,  and  political  life  of 
their  times.  First  semester,  ancient  and  mediaeval  philosophy; 
second  semester,  modern  philosophy.    Both  semesters,  two  hours. 

7.  — Metaphysics.  The  fundamental  problems  of  Philosophy 
and  Religion  considered,  and  typical  solutions  reviewed,  with  a 
view  to  giving  the  student  a  basis  for  an  independent  and  logical 
standpoint  in  these  fields.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  or 
are  taking  courses  5,  6.  First  or  second  semester,  two  hours,  de- 
pending on  demand. 

8.  — Genetic  Psychology.  Described  as  "Education  8"  in  De- 
partment of  Education. 

PHYSICS. 

For  the  equipment  of  this  Department  see  page  16. 

Purpose. — The  aim  of  the  Department  is  to  give  stu- 
dents a  systematic  knowledge  of  the  underlying  principles 
of  physical  phenomena,  and  to  use  these  laws  in  concrete 
applications.  The  Department  is  equipped  and  planned  to 
furnish  instruction  of  a  mathematical  and  technical  nature, 
similar  to  that  given  in  engineering*  Universities,  as  well  as 
advanced  Physics  for  scientifically  inclined  students. 

Physics  A. — Elementary  Physics.  Mechanics  and  Heat.  First 
semester,  four  hours.  One  laboratory  period  per  week.  Labora- 
tory Fee,  $3.00. 

Physics  B. — Electricity  and  Magnetism,  and  Sound  and 
Light.  Second  semester,  four  hours.  One  laboratory  period  per 
week.    Laboratory  Fee,  $3.00. 

NOTE : — Physics  A  and  B  are  the  regular  courses  offer- 
ed in  the  fourth  year  academic  course,  and  should  be  elected 
by  all  Freshmen  who  desire  to  major  in  scientific  subjects 
and  who  do  not  offer  Physics  as  an  entrance  subject.  To 
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such  students  a  college  credit  of  three  hours  per  semester 
will  be  given  unless  the  subject  is  necessary  to  complete  the 
requisite  number  of  entrance  units. 

Physics  C. — First  semester.  One  hour  credit.  Laboratory 
Fee,  $3.00. 

Physics  D. — Second  semester.  Oue  hour  credit.  Laboratory 
Fee,  $3.00. 

NOTE. — Physics  C  and  D  consist  of  laboratory  work 
only.  These  courses  are  given  for  the  benefit  of  those  stu- 
dents who  have  done  the  reciuired  amount  of  work  in  the 
classroom,  but  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  fully 
equipped  laboratory.  They  are  required  of  all  such  students 
who  desire  to  continue  with  Physics  1  and  2  and  may  be 
taken  along  with  courses  1  and  2.  In  such  cases,  the  com- 
bined laboratory  fee  is  $4.50  per  semester. 

All  students  who  offer  Physics  as  an  entrance  subject 
should  submit  their  laboratory  note  books. 

1, — General  Physics.  Mechanics  and  Heat.  A  fundamental 
course  of  experimental  lectures,  recitations  and  problem  working. 
Prerequisites,  plane  trigonometry  and  some  knowledge  of  an- 
alytical geometry.  First  semester,  four  hours  of  lectures  and  reci- 
tations, and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period  per  week.  Five 
hours'  credit.    Laboratory  Fee,  $3.00. 

2 — General  Physics.  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  and  Sound 
and  Light.  A  continuation  of  Course  1;  Chemistry  1  also  a  pre- 
requisite. Second  semester,  five  hours'  credit.  Laboratory  Fee, 
$3.00. 

3.  — Theory  of  Electricity  anil  Magnetism.  First  semester, 
two  hours.    Lectures,  recitations  and  various  practical  problems. 

4.  — Electrical  Measurements.  A  laboratory  course  co-or- 
dinate with  3.  Measurements  of  Capacity,  Self  and  Mutual  Induc- 
tion. Hysteresis,  etc.  First  semester,  one  or  two  credits.  Lab- 
oratory Fee,  $5.00. 

5.  — Dynamo  Machinery.  Theory  of  direct-current  generators? 
and  motors.  Prerequisites,  Physics  1  and  2.  Second  semester, 
two  hours. 

6.  — Dynamo  Laboratory.  An  Experimental  course  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  principles  of  direct  current  dynamo 
machinery.  Co-ordinate  with  5.  Second  semester,  four  hours 
per  week.    Two  credits.    Laboratory  Fee,  $5,00. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Human  Physiology. — This  is  intended  to  be  a  general  but 
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thoro  course  in  human  physiology  involving  a  study  of  the  struc- 
ture and  function  of  the  cells,  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body. 
Lectures  and  recitations  will  be  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  sup- 
plemented by  laboratory  work  upon  typical  tissues.  Second  se- 
mester, three  hours.  Laboratory  Fee,  $3.00.  Probably  omitted 
in  1916-17. 

SPANISH. 

A  two-hour  course  in  the  rudiments  of  this  language  is  given 
every  other  year,  if  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  it. 

ZOOLOGY. 

1.  — Invertebrate  Zoology.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
give  the  student  a  definite  idea  of  the  principles  of  the  science  of 
Zoology  as  generally  accepted  by  zoologists,  in  order  that  he  may 
understand  the  philosophical  discussions  and  writings  relating 
to  modern  doctrines  of  biology.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work 
on  typical  invertebrate  forms.  First  semester,  three  hours.  Lab- 
oratory Fee,  $3.00. 

2.  — Vertebrate  Zoology.  Lectures  and  laboratory  exer- 
cises weekly.  Open  only  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  1.  Sec- 
ond semester,  three  hours.    Laboratory  Fee,  $3.00. 

3.  — Entomology.  Lectures,  laboratory  and  field  work  on 
insects;  a  study  intended  to  set  forth  the  Biologic  and  Economic 
significance  of  this  very  important  group.  Zoology  1  is  pre- 
requisite. Second  semester,  three  hours.  Given  alternately  with 
Zoology  2.    Laboratory  Fee  $3.00. 
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Section  V — The  Academy. 


THE  FACULTY. 


SILAS  EBER  PRICE,  D.  D., 
President. 

LULU  M.  BROWN,  A.  M., 
Latin  and  History, 
Principal. 

WILLIAM  B.  WILSON,  M.  S.. 
Zoology. 

HERBERT  KIMMEL,  Ph.  M., 
Mathematics. 

FRED  H.  McCLAIN,  B.  S., 
Physics. 

MYRTLE  KIME,  Ph.  B., 
Commercial  Branches. 

HELEN  M.  STREATOR,  Ph.  B., 
English  and  History. 


LUOILE  BREINER 


GAY  BUSBY   

ESTHER,  SNOEBERGER 


SMITH  HAWORTH 
EDNA  FOGLEMAN 
CORDIA  LUKERT 
BESSIE  BAKER  . 


 Assistant  in  Algebra 

Assistant  in  American  History 

 Assistant  in  Civics 

. .  .  .  Assistant  in  Physiography 
.  .  .  .  Assistant  in  Physiography 

 Assistant  in  Physiology 

 Assistant  in  Physics 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

The  Academy  of  Ottawa  University  is  maintained  in  response 
to  a  widespread  demand  for  a  good  secondary  school  by  those 
who  are  not  within  reach  of  such  a  school  and  those  who  desire 
first-class  instruction  under  distinctly  Christian  influence.  A  dis- 
tinct advantage  of  this  Academy,  as  will  be  noted  further  on,  is 
the  possibility  of  mature  students  completing  the  course  of  study 
in  three  years. 

The  students  in  the  Academy  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
accorded  to  the  pupils  in  the  other  schools.  The  library,  reading 
ioom,  gymnasium,  athletic  grounds,  the  musical,  social,  literary, 
and  religious  societies  are  all  open  to  them  upon  certain  condi- 
tions. These  privileges  bring  the  student  in  close  touch  with  the 
more  mature  students  who  are  in  college.  This  is  found  to  be  a 
distinct  advantage  to  the  Academy. 

The  athletic  activities  of  the  Academy  have  been  separated 
from  those  of  the  College,  thus  securing  for  Academy  students  a 
better  opportunity  to  participate  in  and  benefit  from  these 
forms  of  student  life.  Interest  in  debating  and  declamation  has 
been  stimulated,  and  the  spirit  manifested  in  all  these  activities 
has  been  gratifying. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

For  entrance  to  the  Academy  without  examination  students 
are  expected  to  present  credentials  showing  that  they  have  com- 
pleted in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  eighth  grade  of  the  common 
schools. 

Frequent  inquiries  are  made  regarding  entrance  at  other 
times  than  in  September.  Of  course  it  is  best  for  students  to 
enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year,  because  all  classes 
begin  at  that  time,  but  arrangements  are  made  so  that  students 
who  enter  at  other  times  can  take  such  subjects  as  they  are  cap- 
able of  pursuing  with  profit. 

The  requirement  for  graduation  Is  fifteen  units.  A  unit  is 
described  as  one  subject  pursued  for  thirty-five  weeks,  four  hours 
per  week.  The  work  is  all  done  by  well  trained  teachers  under 
close  supervision  of  the  regular  college  professors.  The  labora- 
tories used  by  the  advanced  classes  are  open  to  Academy  classes 
so  far  as  they  may  be  required.  This  gives  first-class  facilities 
for  the  Academy  student. 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  COURSE. 

The  Academy  is  a  most  excellent  place  for  a  student  to  pre- 
pare for  college.    Full  fifteen  units  of  work  are  given.  These 
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units  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  course  that  the  pupil 
expects  to  pursue  in  college.  In  some  high  schools  only  two  or 
three  years'  work  is  given.  Students  from  such  high  schools  v.  ill 
find  that  the  Academy  is  an  excellent  place  in  which  to  complete 
their  preparation  for  college. 

COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 

For  convenience  in  administration,  the  work  of  the  Ottawa 
University  Business  College  has  been  incorporated  as  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Academy,  thus  combining  the  advantages  of  a  busi- 
ness education  with  those  of  a  general  academic  course. 

The  Commercial  Course  is  offered  in  response  to  a  demand 
on  the  part  of  those  who  desire  a  good  elementary  training  in 
commercial  subjects  in  connection  with  other  subjects  usually 
given  in  a  secondary  school.  It  also  furnishes  a  good  basis  for  a 
college  course  in  commerce  and  finance.  A  student  taking  this 
course  will  secure  from  eleven  to  thirteen  college  preparatory 
credits.  Good  students  may  take  both  the  commercial  subjects 
and  the  required  college  entrance  subjects  in  four  years. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  will  give  free  tuition  in  either  of  the 
Academy  courses  for  one  year  to  the  eighth  grade  graduate  from 
each  county  in  Kansas  who  ranks  highest  in  that  county,  upon  a 
certificate  of  this  fact  from  the  County  Superintendent.  This  is 
an  inducement  to  young  people  in  the  grades  to  do  the  best  work 
of  which  they  are  capable. 

EXPENSES. 

The  expenses  for  tuition,  etc.,  are  the  same  as  in  the  college. 
For  necessary  expenses  see  Page  17.  The  general  incidental  ex- 
penses are  what  the  student  makes  them.  However,  there  is 
but  little  temptation  to  be  extravagant. 

PLAN  OF  WORK. 

Students  in  the  Academy  are  expected  to  take  four  subjects, 
which  is  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  student.  Mature  students 
who  are  in  good  health  and  who  maintain  the  average  grade  of  A 
during  their  first  semester  will  be  permitted  to  take  five  subjects, 
so  long  as  they  can  maintain  that  grade  of  work.  In  this  manner 
the  fifteen  units  required  for  admission  to  college  may  be  com- 
pleted in  three  years.  It  is  possible  for  strong  students  who 
spend  four  years  in  the  Academy  to  take  some  college  subjects 
during  the  last  year  and  enter  the  College  with  some  advance 
credits.    Many  of  the  students  desire  to  take  Music  or  Expres- 
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sion  or  Art  or  Commercial  subjects  in  connection  with  their 
regular  work.  This  is  possible  upon  the  four  year  plan.  The 
possibility  of  completing  the  work  in  three  years  appeals  strongly 
to  those  who  are  mature  and  must  conserve  time  for  the  regular 
subjects.  Careful  watch-care  is  exercised  over  the  work  and 
health  of  each  student. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


CIVICS. 

The  plan  of  the  course  is  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples and  forms  of  government,  both  local  and  general.  The 
ultimate  aim  will  be  to  lead  the  student  to  recognize  in  the  insti- 
tution of  the  state  an  expression  of  the  civic  ideal  of  the  people, 
and  to  tit  him  for  intelligent  participation  in  the  realization  of 
that  ideal.    Second  semester. 

COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS. 

These  courses  are  arranged  on  the  plan  of  the  best  com- 
mercial high  schools,  and  have  in  view  three  classes  of  students: 
those  who  desire  a  training  in  commercial  subjects  preparatory 
to  entering  the  business  world,  those  who  desire  a  knowledge  of 
these  subjects  to  aid  them  in  their  college  work,  and  those  college 
students  who  wish  an  opportunity  to  prepare  for  teaching  com- 
mercial subjects.  The  choice  of  elective  indicated  in  the  outlined 
course  may  be  so  selected  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  but 
two  extra  subjects  for  college  entrance. 

The  Commercial  Department  is  well  equipped.  The  book- 
keeping room  is  furnished  with  individual  desks  and  the  type- 
writing room  is  fitted  with  the  leading  makes  of  typewriters.  The 
Commercial  Museum  contains  a  large  number  of  specimens  of 
raw  and  finished  materials  in  manufacturing,  showing  the  various 
stages  of  development. 

Bookkeeping. — The  student  is  instructed  in  regard  to 
the  principles  of  double  and  single  entry  Bookkeeping, 
including  the  handling  of  commercial  paper,  all  transactions  be- 
ing recorded  from  vouchers  received  or  issued.  Each  student  as- 
sumes the  position  of  bookkeeper  and  depends  upon  himself  for 
advancement,  as  the  instruction  is  individual. 

Specially  ruled  books  are  used  and  adapted  to  different  lines 
of  business,  and  such  an  extensive  variety  of  transactions  intro- 
duced as  to  familiarize  the  student  with  all  the  phases  of  busi- 
ness with  which  he  may  come  in  contact. 
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Commercial  Arithmetic. — This  branch  of  mathematics,  as  a 
means  of  mental  discipline  is  invaluable  in  the  development  of 
the  judgment  and  the  reasoning  faculties.  Our  students  are 
instructed  in  the  every  day  problems  that  occur  for  daily  solu- 
tion in  the  store,  office,  shop  or  on  the  farm.  The  bes*t  short 
methods  used  in  different  lines  of  business  receive  careful  atten- 
tion. 

Commercial  Geography. — In  this  course  is  taken  up  the 
study  of  the  influence  on  industrial  progress  of  climate  and 
topography,  of  social  conditions,  of  manufacturing,  of  transpor- 
tation facilities  and  of  financial  conditions.  A  study  is  made 
of  the  chief  commercial  products  of  the  world  and  their  relative 
importance  in  different  regions,  and  then,  in  greater  detail,  of 
the  actual  conditions  existing  in  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world  and  the  forces  that  are  operating  to  the  continuance  or 
changes  of  such  conditions.    First  semester. 

Commercial  Law. — "Ignorance  of  the  law  excuses  no  man." 
It  is  our  purpose  to  impart  to  our  students  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  the  common  and  statute  laws  pertaining  to 
everyday  business  transactions.  The  writing  of  contracts  is  giv- 
en special  attention.  Our  students  are  familiarized  with  their 
liabilities  and  rights  in  their  business  intercourse  in  the  Book- 
keeping Department. 

History  of  Commerce. — This  study  has  to  deal  with  the  in- 
terchange of  commodities  between  people,  beginning  as  far  back 
as  we  have  any  records  and  tracing  its  development  down  to  the 
present  time.  We  strive  to  find  the  causes  for  either  the  develop- 
ment or  the  decline  of  a  nation's  commerce,  and  thus  are  better 
able  to  forsee  the  results  of  present  conditions  and  endeavors. 
First  semester. 

Penmanship. — Good  penmanship  is  essential  to  any  young 
person  intending  to  enter  upon  a  business  career.  A  well  written 
letter  of  application,  correct  in  composition  and  spelling,  will 
attract  the  attention  of  an  employer  and  secure  a  much  desired 
interview,  while  a  slovenly  written,  badly  composed  letter  will  be 
thrown  into  the  waste  basket. 

Penmanship  is  taught  by  means  of  blackboard  exercises  and 
drills  in  daily  periods  of  one  hour  each,  and  each  student  is  re- 
quired to  band  in  at  least  twelve  pages  of  work  a  week  prepared 
outside  of  class,  to  the  teacher  in  charge. 

Students  are  furnished  with  the  best  penmanship  publica- 
tions, and  all  possible  means  are  used  to  encourage  persistent, 
painstaking  practice. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  business  correspondence. 
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Spelling. — Very  few  students  are  able  to  pass  an  entrance 
examination  in  this  subject.  The  ability  to  spell  without  hesita- 
tion is  essential  to  the  amanuensis  or  office  employee.  The 
course  in  spelling  includes  a  close  study  of  words,  not  only  as  to 
spelling  but  also  as  to  derivation,  pronunciation,  meaning  and  use. 

Shorthand. — Shorthand  is  the  key  with  which  many  young 
men  have  opened  the  door  to  success  in  professional,  financial 
and  political  life.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  profitable  profession,  and 
one  who  is  competent  has  the  assurance  of  steady  employment, 
as  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  stenographic  help. 

Students  should  have  the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  or  an 
academic  education  before  beginning  the  study  of  Shorthand,  as 
the  duties  of  a  stenographer  require  a  knowledge  of  affairs,  and 
especially  ability  to  use  the  English  language  correctly.  Many 
students  who  are  deficient  in  this  respect  are  able  to  remedy  the 
defect  by  joining  classes  organized  for  this  purpose  and  by  a  well 
directed  course  of  reading. 

A  young  person  contemplating  beginning  a  business  career 
in  a  clerical  capacity  should  by  all  means  become  proficient  as  an 
accountant,  as  well  as  a  stenographer,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
many  business  men  require  such  clerical  assistance  and  are 
willing  to  pay  a  proportionate  salary. 

Two  classes  in  Shorthand  are  organized  at  the  beginning  of 
each  school  year.  Shorthand  1  is  a  class  for  fourth  year  Academy 
students  and  special  students  who  desire  to  take  the  work  with 
the  intention  of  becoming  proficient  stenographers.  This  class 
meets  five  hours  each  week  during  the  entire  school  year,  a  funda- 
mental course  of  Gregg  Shorthand  is  completed,  and  an  ability 
to  write  new  matter  of  all  kinds  at  a  commercial  rate  of  speed  is 
developed. 

Shorthand  2  is  a  three  hour  course  arranged  especially  for 
college  students  who  wish  to  do  intensive  work  with  the  object, 
jrimarily,  of  teaching  shorthand. 

Typewriting. — Shorthand  and  typewriting  go  hand  in  hand. 
The  usefulness  of  one  without  the  other  is  impaired  to  consider- 
able extent. 

We  teach  our  students  to  use  the  Touch  System,  using  a  text 
containing  graded  lessons  in  which  students  are  taught  correct 
fingering  from  the  very  start.  After  having  finished  the  intro- 
ductory work,  the  student  is  required  to  copy  forms  of  business, 
etc.,  preparatory  to  taking  the  same  from  dictation  for  transcrip- 
tion. 

Students  are  familiarized  with  all  copying  and  duplicating 
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devices  in  use  and  other  details  of  office  work.  Neat,  accurate 
work  is  rigidly  insisted  upon,  a  certain  degree  of  rapidity  being 
required. 

An  additional  fee  of  $3  per  semester  is  charged  for  type- 
writer rental. 

ENGLISH. 

The  Academy  courses  in  English  follow  for  the  most  part 
the  College  Entrance  Requirements.  Selections  are  studied  in 
class,  and  books  or  longer  selections  are  chosen  for  outside  read- 
ing from  a  list  presented  by  the  instructor.  The  first  two  years 
differ  from  the  usual  preparatory  plan  in  that  the  American  Lit- 
erature and  English  Literature  are  separated  and  text  books  in 
the  history  of  each  literature  are  used  as  guides.  Provision  is 
made  for  thoro  drill  in  written  work  in  each  of  the  three  Academy 
courses.  Practice  in  oral  composition  along  practical  lines  is 
given  in  all  English  classes. 

Each  student  in  the  graduating  class  is  required  to  write  in 
the  second  semester  an  essay  of  not  over  1,500  words. 

A.  and  B. — First  Year  English.  This  course  is  designed  to 
do  two  things — to  train  the  student  in  self  expression,  and  to  in- 
troduce him  to  the  study  of  literature.  Written  composition 
work  will  be  based  on  Brubacher  and  Snyder's  High  School  Eng- 
lish, Book  I.  and  frequent  themes  will  be  required.  Oral  compo- 
sition will  be  introduced.  The  following  classics  are  studied  in 
class:  Franklin's  Autobiography,  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Laun- 
fal,  Julius  Caesar,  selections  from  Hawthorne's  Tales,  selections 
from  Irving's  Sketch  Book,  and  from  Whittier's>  Longfellow's  and 
Bryant's  Poems.  A  list  of  books  for  outside  reading  will  be  pro- 
vided, from  which  the  student  will  choose,  with  the  approval  of 
the  instructor,  two  books  each  semester.  First  and  Second  se- 
mesters. 

C.  and  D. — Second  Year  English.  This  course  is  similar  in 
character  and  aim  to  English  A.  and  B.  The  composition  work 
is  continued  with  Brubacher  and  Snyder's  High  School  English, 
Book  II,  as  a  basis.  The  study  of  American  Literature  is  com- 
pleted with  Pace's  American  Literature  as  a  guide,  and  the  fol- 
lowing classics  are  studied  in  class:  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  Byron's  Prisoner  of  Chil- 
lon.  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village,  Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden,  the 
De  Coverly  Papers  of  Addison  &  Steele,  and  Types  of  the  Short 
Story.  An  effort  is  made  to  gain  clear,  simple  and  forceful  ex- 
pression by  means  of  oral  composition.  Two  books  chosen  with 
the  approval  of  the  instructor  are  to  be  read  outside  of  class  each 
semester.    First  and  Second  semesters. 
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E.  and  F. — This  course  continues  the  work  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding years.  The  study  of  English  Literature  is  completed  with 
Halleck's  History  of  English  Literature  as  a  guide.  Composition 
work  will  be  continued,  and  especial  attention  will  be  given  to 
practice  in  elementary  public  speaking  and  to  finishing  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Requirements  in  literature.  Selections  will  be 
made  from  English  and  American  Literature  and  the  following 
will  be  read  in  class:  Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  Webster's  First 
Bunker  Hill  Oration,  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  Brown- 
ing's Short  Poems,  Emerson's  Essay  on  Self  Reliance,  Tennyson's 
Idylls  of  the  King,  Eliot's  Silas  Marner,  and  Parrott  and  Long's 
English  Poems  from  Chaucer  to  Kipling.  Outside  reading  will  be 
required.    First  and  Second  semesters. 

HISTORY. 

A.  — Ancient  History.  In  this  course  the  development  of 
the  eastern  nations,  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Chaldea,  Hebrew, 
Fhoenicia,  Persia,  India  and  China  is  studied  in  outline.  Greece 
occupies  the  major  part  of  the  course.  Charts  and  outline  maps 
are  used  continually.    First  semester. 

B.  — Ancient  History.  The  entire  history  of  Rome  and  the 
Romano-German  or  transition  age  from  the  fall  of  Rome  to 
Charlemagne  is  studied.    Second  semester. 

C.  — Mediaeval  History.  Continues  the  history  of  western 
Europe  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia. 
First  semester. 

D.  — Modern  History.  Continuation  of  Course  C,  bringing 
the  history  of  European  civilization  down  to  the  present  time, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Second  semester. 

E.  and  F. — American  History.  This  course  should  be  taken 
in  the  third  year  of  the  Academy.  If  given  earlier,  but  little  more 
is  accomplished  than  has  already  been  done  in  the  grades.  It  is 
based  upon  some  approved  text  studied  in  connection  with  much 
collateral  reading  and  topical  investigation.  It  includes  also  a 
general  survey  of  the  history  of  Kansas.  First  and  Second  se- 
mesters. 

LATIN. 

Each  year's  work  consists  of  two  connected  courses  which 
together  form  a  unit. 

A.  and  B. — The  Elements  of  Latin.  Oral  and  written  drill 
in  declension  and  conjugation;  vocabularies  impressed  by  the 
study  of  English  derivatives  and  Latin  correlatives;  practice  in 
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the  accurate,  smooth,  and  intelligent  reading  of  the  Latin;  the 
study  and  use  of  the  more  common  noun  and  verb  constructions. 
First  and  Second  semesters. 

C.  and  D. — Ctesar  and  Latin  Composition.  Books  I-IV  or 
their  equivalent.  Study  of  the  structure  of  the  complex  sen- 
tence. Daily  exercises  in  Latin  composition  based  on  the  text 
just  read.  Examples  of  the  various  constructions  met  in  the 
text  systematically  arranged  in  the  students'  note-books  and 
made  the  basis  of  grammatical  study.  First  and  Second  se- 
mesters. 

E.  and  P. — Cicero's  Orations  and  Latin  Composition.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  historical  and  rhetorical  significance  of 
the  speeches.  Students  are  encouraged  to  interpret  by  the  proper 
oral  rendition  of  the  Latin  text.  Composition  and  Grammar  are 
continued  as  in  the  case  of  Csssar.  The  speeches  regularly  read 
are  those  against  Catiline,  the  one  for  the  Manilian  law  and  the 
one  for  Archias.    First  and  Second  semesters. 

G.  and  H. — Vergil's  Aeneid.  The  Aeneid  is  studied  primarily 
as  literature.  The  student  is  helped  to  understand  the  poem  as 
i  elated  to  the  Augustan  age,  to  the  Homeric  epic,  and  to  modern 
literature.  The  characteristics  of  the  Aeneid  are  so  considered 
as  to  provide  an  introduction  to  poetry  in  general.  The  rhythmi- 
cal and  at  the  same  time  intelligent  reading  of  the  Latin  forms 
an  essential  part  of  the  work.  Required  of  fourth  year  students 
who  intend  to  become  candidates  for  the  A.  B.  degree  from  Ot- 
tawa University.    First  and  Second  semesters. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A.  and  B. — Algebra.  An  introductory  course,  extending  to 
the  theory  of  exponents.    First  and  Second  semesters. 

O.  and  D. — Plane  Geometry.  Exercises  based  on  a  text,  with 
special  emphasis  on  original  problems.  First  and  Second  se- 
mesters. 

E.  — Solid  Geometry.  The  geometry  of  the  line,  plane,  poly- 
hedron, cylinder,  cone  and  sphere.    First  semester,  three  hours. 

F.  — Algebra.  Review  of  fundamental  laws  and  operations; 
graphing;  factoring;  powers  and  roots;  quadratic  equations;  alge- 
braic fractions;  ratio;  variation  and  proportion;  exponents  and 
radicals;  logarithms;  progressions;  the  binomial  formula.  Sec- 
ond semester. 
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MUSIC. 

A  suitable  amount  of  credit  is  given  Academy  students 
for  work  done  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  on  the  basis 
either  of  membership  in  the  Oratorio  Chorus  or  of  individual 
instruction.  The  amount  of  such  credit  is  determined  by  the 
Dean  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  and  the  Principal  of 
the  Academy. 

SCIENCE. 

The  work  is  carried  on  in  the  laboratories  of  the  college 
and  every  reasonable  facility  is  provided  for  the  mastery  of 
xhe  principles  presented. 

Botany  A. — A  general  survey  of  the  plant  world,  designed 
to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  entire  vegetable  kingdom. 
Some  of  the  life  processes  of  plants,  especially  those  which  illus- 
trate the  fundamental  principles  of  nutrition,  assimilation, 
growth,  irritability,  and  reproduction  are  studied.  Types  of  the 
lower  plants  as  well  as  the  higher  are  employed  in  order  to 
show  that  the  process  is  fundamentally  the  same  in  all.  First 
semester.    Laboratory  fee,  $3.00. 

B. — Continuation  of  Course  A.  Due  attention  is  given  to  the 
subject  of  Plant  Ecology.  The  preparation  of  a  herbarium  and 
the  analysis  of  a  sufficient  number  of  plants  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  methods  of  plant  analysis  and  classification  are 
required.    Second  semester. 

Physiography. — Lectures,  recitations,  laboratory  and  field 
work  on  the  physical  features  of  the  earth.  The  course  lays  a 
foundation  for  later  geological  study,  and  calls  attention  to  the 
forces  now  affecting  the  earth's  crust. 

The  earth's  movement  and  the  solar  system;  the  erosion  and 
disintegration  of  the  earth's  surface  by  the  action  of  water:  the 
formation  of  soils  and  the  relation  of  the  physical  features  of 
the  earth  to  the  life  of  man.  The  atmosphere,  its  properties  and 
movements;  climate  and  its  factors;  the  distribution  of  life;  the 
adjustment  of  industrial  pursuits  to  environment.  First  se- 
mester.   Laboratory  fee.  $1.00. 

Physics. — The  elementary  principles  of  Physics  are  presented 
by  text,  lectures  and  laboratory  experiment.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  present  the  fundamental  laws  which  underlie  physical 
phenomena  and  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  methods  of  mod- 
ern science.  An  introductory  course.  The  laboratory  work  is 
conducted  in  the  College  laboratory  for  advanced  Physics.  All 
of  the  apparatus  for  the  advanced  work  is  available,  so  far  as  it 
is  of  use. 
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A.  — The  properties  of  matter,  mechanics  and  heat.  One 
laboratory  period  each  week.  First  semester.  Laboratory  fee, 
$3.00. 

B.  — Sound,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  One  laboratory 
period  each  week.    Second  semester.    Laboratory  fee,  $3.00. 

Physiology. — The  more  important  facts  of  physiology  and 
hyg;ene  are  studied  by  means  of  lectures,  recitations  and  labor- 
atory work.  The  lectures  are 'illustrated  by  means  of  manikins, 
skeleton,  lantern  and  microscopic  slides.  Second  semester.  Lab- 
oratory fee,  $3.00. 

Zoology. — A  brief  survey  of  the  entire  animal  kingdom  with 
laboratory  work  on  typical  group  forms  accomplished  by  field 
work.  This  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  higher 
Zoology  and  presents  to  the  student  a  general  view  of  animal  life. 

A.  — Invertebrates.    First  semester.    Laboratory  fee,  $3.00. 

B.  — Vertebrates.    Second  semester.    Laboratory  fee;  $3.00. 


SCHEDULE  OF  SUBJECTS. 


In  the  following  outline  the  letter  refers  to  the  course 
that  is  described  in  detail  in  the  pages  preceding.  Classes 
meet  four  times  a  week  in  periods  of  sixty  minutes. 


COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  COURSE. 


First  Year. 


First  Semester. 

English   A 

Latin   A 

Ancient  History   A 

Algebra   A 


Second  Semester. 

English   B 

Latin   B 

Ancient  History   B 

Algebra   B 


Second  Year. 

English   .  . '  C     English   D 

Latin-Ca3sar   C     Latin-Caesar  D 

Geometry-Plane  C     Geometry-Plane   D 

Physiography    Physiology  or  Civics  


Third  Year. 

English   E     English   F 

Latin-Cicero  :  E     Latin-Cicero  F 

Geometry-Solid   E     Algebra   F 

Botany   A     Botany   B 
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Fourth  Year. 

Physics  A     Physics  D 

History  C  or  E     History  D  or  F 

Electives. 

Latin-Vergil   G     Latin-Vergil  H 

Zoology   A     Zoology   B 

German   A     German   B 

History  of  Commerce   Commercial  Geography  

Commercial  Law  

Bookkeeping  A     Bookkeeping   A 

Music  or  Drawing   Music  or  Drawing  

Shorthand    Shorthand   


With  the  consent  of  the  registration  committee  any  of  the 
following  college  subjects  may  be  chosen: 


College  Algebra    Mechanical  Drawing  2 

Mechanical  Drawing  1   Chemistry  1   

Plane  Trigonometry  


COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 
First  Year. 


First  Semester. 

English   A 

Algebra   A 

History   A. 

Penmanship  and  Spelling... 

English   C 

Plane  Geometry   C 

Bookkeeping   A 

Elect  one  from  the  following: 

Physiography  

Latin   A 

English   E 

Commercial  Geography  .... 
Elect  three  from  the  following: 

Latin-Caesar   C 

Solid  Geometry  E 

Physics   A 

Botany   A 

Mediaeval  History   C 


Second  Semester. 


English   B 

Algebra   B 

History   B 

Penmanship  and  Spelling.  .  . 

English  D 

Plane  Geometry   D 

Bookkeeping   B 

Physiology  or  Civics  

Latin   B 

English   F 

Commercial  Arithmetic  

Latin-Ccesar   D 

Algebra   F 

Physics   B 

Botany   B 

Modern  History  D 


Second  Year. 


Third  Year. 
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Fourth  Year. 


History  of  Commerce  

Elect  three  from  the  following: 

Latin-Cicero   E 

Stenography  and  Typewriting 

American  History  E 

German   A 

Zoology   


Commercial  Law  

Latin-Cicero   F 

Stenography  and  Typewriting 

American  History  F 

German   B 

Zoology   
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Section  VI — The  School  of  Fine  Arts. 


THE  FACULTY. 


SILAS  EBER  PRICE,  D.  D., 
President. 

JOHN  W.  BIXEL, 
Dean  of  the  Conservatory  and  Teacher  of  Voice  and  Theory. 

NELLE  M.  HARRIS, 
Teacher  of  Piano. 

LUCY  K.  FORBES, 
Teacher  of  Piano. 

ELIZABETH  KOONTZ  MARTIN, 
Director  of  the  School  of  Expression. 

ELIZABETH  C.  DUNN, 
Teacher  of  Violin. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 
Departments. — There  are  three  departments  in  The  School 
of  Fine  Arts:  The  Conservatory  of  Music,  The  School  of  Art  and 
The  School  of  Expression. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  city, 
where  it  is  easily  accessible  to  both  students  and  citizens.  It  con- 
tains a  reception  room,  four  teaching  rooms  and,  a  large  recital 
hall.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  practice  rooms  when  de- 
sired. Instruction  will  be  given  in  University  Hall,  if  more  con- 
venient to  the  students. 

The  Department  of  Expression  has  its  headquarters  in  Uni- 
versity Hall. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  for  students  in  the  Art  Depart- 
ment to  take  work  with  some  of  the  teachers  in  the  city  fo?  the 
present. 

In  all  these  departments  the  University  offers  excellent  in- 
struction and  furnishes  unusual  opportunities  to  the  students 
and  to  the  public  in  general.  Good  foundations  may  here  be  laid 
for  the  most  advanced  work  in  special  schools.  The  aim  of  the 
school  is  to  afford  such  facilities  and  environment  for  the  study 
of  the  fine  arts  that  the  student  may  receive  a  broad  esthetic, 
mental  and  moral  culture. 
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THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 
Requirements  for  Admission. 

There  are  two  courses  in  Music: 

The  Degree  Course  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 
Fifteen  units  of  preparatory  work  are  required  for  unconditional 
entrance  to  this  course.  These  units  must  be  taken  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  the  University  or  in  some  accredited  high  school  or  acad- 
emy. A  student  will  be  admitted  if  he  does  not  lack  more  than 
three  units  of  work,  but  these  units  must  be  made  up  in  the 
first  part  of  the  course.  They  can  be  made  up  in  the  Academy. 
Students  will  also  be  expected  to  have  completed  the  introductory 
courses  (A,  B,  C)  on  the  piano. 

The  Diploma  Course  is  open  to  all.  Students  who  take  it 
will  be  expected  to  have  completed  the  eighth  grade  in  the  pub- 
lic school  or  to  have  reached  a  fair  degree  of  proficiency  in  the 
branches  taught  in  the  grammar  schools. 

Requirements  for  Graduation. 

The  Degree  Course: 

English  literature,  10  hours; 
A  modern  language,  20  hours; 
Harmony,  2  lessons  a  week,  4  semesters; 
Counterpoint,  2  lessons  a  week,  2  semesters; 
History  of  Music,  1  lesson  a  week,  2  semesters; 
Theory,  1  lesson  a  week,  2  semesters; 

Piano,  2  lessons  a  week,  Grades  la,  lb,  2a,  2b,  3a,  3b,  three 
years  in  all. 

When  voice  is  chosen  as  the  major  study,  piano  or  organ  be- 
comes the  second  study,  and  only  two  years  of  piano  or  organ  are 
required.  Likewise  when  violin  is  the  major  study,  two  years  of 
piano  or  organ  are  required. 

The  Diploma  Course: 

High  School  subjects,  5  units,  of  which  at  least  2  must  be 
English; 

Harmony,  2  lessons  a  week,  4  semesters; 
History  of  Music,  1  lesson  a  week,  2  semesters; 
Theory,  1  lesson  a  week,  2  semesters; 

Piano,  2  lessons  a  week,  Grades  la,  lb,  2a,  2b,  3a,  3b,  three 
years  in  all. 

When  voice  is  chosen  as  the  major  study,  only  2  semesters  of 
harmony  are  required.  Students  in  voice  or  violin  are  required 
to  possess  a  fair  knowledge  of  piano,  such  as  is  shown  by  ability 
to  play  easy  accompaniments. 
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Certificates  of  musical  attainment  will  be  issued  to  students 
upon  request,  indicating  the  amount  of  work  completed.  Special 
students  may  enroll  at  any  time  and  take  such  work  as  they  may 
be  prepared  to  pursue. 

College  Credits. 

Credit  for  music  taken  elsewhere  may  be  given  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Dean  of  the  Conservatory. 

A  certain  number  of  courses  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
will  be  counted  toward  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  College.  Not 
more  than  eight  hours'  credit  in  all,  however,  may  be  thus  earned. 
The  courses  receiving  college  credit,  with  the  fee  per  semester,  and 
with  the  amount  of  credit  for  each  are  given  below. 

1.  First  Year  Harmony.  Credit,  two  hours  each  semes- 
ter.   Pee,  $18.00. 

2.  Second  Year  Harmony.  Credit,  two  hours  each  semes- 
ter.   Fee,  $18.00. 

3.  Counterpoint.  Credit,  two  hours  each  semester.  Fee, 
?18.<)0. 

4.  History  of  Music.  Credit,  one  hour  each  semester.  Fee, 
$1.00. 

5.  Theory.    Credit,  one  hour  each  semester.    Fee,  $1.00. 

6.  Oratorio.  One  60  minute  rehearsal.  Credit,  one-half 
hour  each  semester.    Fee,  none. 

7.  Solfeggio.  One  60  minute  lesson.  Credit,  one-half  hour 
each   semester.     Fee,  $2.50. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  STUDY. 

Musical  groups  leading  to  degree  or  diploma  are  offered  in 
Piano,  Pipe  Organ,  Voice  and  Violin.  See  the  pages  following 
for  the  details  of  each  of  these  groups. 

PIANO-FORTE. 

The  work  of  this  department  is  divided  into  two  divisions, 
the  first  being  introductory,  and  the  second  advanced.  Ordinarily 
a  student  by  close  application  may  expect  to  complete  oue  of 
these  divisions  in  three  years,  and  the  courses  outlined  above  are 
based  on  that  fact,  but  no  assurance  can  be  given  other  than  that 
the  student  will  be  advanced  as  rapidly  as  his  progress  warrants. 
Some  students  may  need  more  than  three  years  for  each  of  the 
divisions. 

All  students  who  wish  to  register  as  candidates  for  either  the 
degree  of  Fine  Arts  in  Music  or  for  a  musical  diploma,  will  be 
required  to  complete  the  introductory  work  before  undertaking 
the  advanced  work;  and  a  satisfactory  examination  will  be  re- 
quired before  the  student  is  allowed  to  pass  into  the  advanced 
division. 
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The  Introductory  Piano  Grades. 

A.  — The  First  Year  Grade.  Selected  studies  from  Gurlitt, 
Koehler,  Czerny,  and  Loeschhorn;  easy  compositions  by  Schmidt, 
Kullak,  Lichner,  Behr,  and  others;  daily  technical  work. 

B.  — The  Second  Year  Grade.  Selections  from  Lemoine,  Op. 
37;  Koehler,  Op.  50,  bk.  2;  Duvernoy,  Op.  120;  Burgemueller, 
Op.  100;  Loeschhorn,  Op.  66;  Heller,  Op.  47;  Sonatinas,  demen- 
ti, Kuhlau,  etc.  Easy  Sonatas  by  Haydn  and  Mozart.  Composi- 
tions by  Spindler,  Schumann,  Emery,  Kullak,  and  others;  daily 
technical  work. 

C.  — The  Third  Year  Grade.  Selections  from  Heller,  Op.  46; 
Loeschhorn,  Op.  66;  preludes  by  Bach,  Krause's  Trill  Studies. 
Velocity  Studies  by  Berens,  or  Loeschhorn,  or  Czerny,  Sonatas 
by  Hannan,  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  Exercises,  Scales  and  Arpeg- 
gios by  Hannan.  Composition  by  Chopin,  Mendelssohn,  Schubert, 
Liebling,  Foote  and  others. 

Students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  introductory 
grades  above  outlined  are  entitled,  if  they  desire  it,  to  a  certifi- 
cate of  proficiency. 

The  Advanced  Piano  Grades. 

NOTE:- -The  courses  scheduled  below  constitute  the  piano 
group  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  or  diploma  in 
music  who  select  the  piano  as  their  work. 

First  Year. 

la. — First  Half  Year..  Cramer  Studies;  Bach,  Two  and 
Three  part  inventions;  Daily  Technique,  Czerny  and  Koehler; 
composition  by  Chopin,  Mendelssohn,  Paderewski,  Foote  and 
others. 

lb. — Second  Half  Year.  Czerny,  Velocity,  Op.  740;  Sonatas 
by  Mozart  and  Beethoven;  Daily  Technique,  Czerny  or  Koehler; 
Composition  by  Schumann,  Weber,  McDowell,  Scharwenka,  and 
others. 

Second  Year. 

2a. — First  Half  Year.  Clementi,  "Gradus  ad  Parnassum;" 
Bach,  English  Suites;  compositions  by  Chopin,  Schubert,  Raff, 
Mozowski,  and  others. 

2b. — Second  Half  Year.  Mayer,  Op.  168;  Sonatas.  Beetho- 
ven, Schubert,  Weber;  compositions  by  Mozart,  Schumann,  Grieg, 
Mason  and  others. 
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Third  Year. 

3a. — First  Half  Year.  Moscheles,  Op.  70;  Bach;  well-temper- 
ed Clavichord;  compositions  by  Mendelssohn,  Rubenstein,  Dvorak, 
Saint  Saens,  and  others. 

3b. — Second  Half  Year.  Etudes  by  Henselt;  Chopin,  Op. 
10  and  25;  Sonatas  by  Beethoven,  Schumann  and  Chopin;  compo- 
sitions by  Liszt,  Wagner,  Brahms,  Weber,  and  others. 

PIPE  ORGAN. 

The  work  of  the  Pipe  Organ  Department  will  be  put  into 
competent  and  responsible  hands,  and  will  be  as  carefully  organ- 
ized and  as  accurately  taught  as  are  the  other  musical  subjects. 
The  facilities  at  hand  are  among  the  very  best  in  the  state  of 
Kansas. 

VOICE. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  present  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples and  the  modern  methods  of  voice  culture,  to  develop  care- 
fully and  fully  all  the  vocal  powers  of  the  student,  and  to  pro- 
duce an  intelligent  and  artistic  style  of  singing. 

The  time  needed  to  complete  the  course  in  vocal  study  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  pupil's  musical  ability,  previous  prepara- 
tion, and  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  work.  Each  pupil 
works  independently  of  others,  is  taught  to  avoid  superficial 
work,  and  is  guided  conscientiously  to  the  attainment  of  correct 
tone  emission  and  interpretative  expression. 

Introductory. 

The  proper  position  of  the  body,  of  the  mouth,  of  the  tongue. 
The  placement  of  tones  and  the  management  of  breath.  Study 
of  the  registers  of  the  voice  and  their  proper  blending.  Study  of 
solfeggio.  Dictation  exercises  for  the  special  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual voice.  Technical  exercises  from  various  composers.  Eas- 
ier songs.  The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the 
fluent  reading  of  music  and  the  effective  production  of  pure,  full, 
musical  tones. 

Advanced. 

Continued  study  of  tone  placing  and  tone  color.  Exercises 
for  the  development  of  technique.  Study  of  trill  and  staccato. 
Solfeggio  and  dictation.  Study  of  songs  from  the  best  American, 
English  and  European  song-writers.  Church  solos.  Selections 
from  opera  and  oratorio.  Recitals. 

For  general  musical  culture  it  is  required  that  all  students 
who  graduate  in  the  department  of  Voice  shall  fulfil  the  require- 
ments as  named  under  the  Degree  Course  or  the  Diploma  Course. 
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Oratorio  Society. 

The  Oratorio  Society  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering high  class  music.  It  meets  in  the  Conservatory  hall  each 
Tuesday  evening  of  the  school  year.  Two  concerts  each  year  are 
regularly  given  by  the  society. 

The  work  of  this  class  has  proved  very  stimulating  to  the 
musical  interests  of  the  college,  and  has  offered  special  oppor- 
tunities to  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with  masterpieces 
of  song  and  melody.  The  Oratorio  work  is  a  permanent  feature 
of  the  college. 

Male  Quartet,  Male  and  Female  Choruses. 

A  male  quartet,  a  male  chorus  and  a  female  chorus  are  also 
organized  every  year  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  more  bril- 
liant and  lighter  works  of  the  masters,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  can  be  attained  by 
a  big  Oratorio  chorus,  and  lastly  to  furnish  music  for  various 
public  events  of  the  school  year. 

The  number  is  limited  to  twenty-four  voices  in  each  chorus. 
The  applicant  who  wishes  to  join  must  be  a  member  of  the 
Oratorio  Chorus.    Tuition  is  free. 

MUSICAL.  THEORY  AND  HISTORY. 
Harmony. 

No  one  can  be  a  true  musician  without  a  knowledge  of  har- 
mony. It  is  the  grammar  of  music.  This  branch  of  music  study 
is  equally  important  to  singer  and  player,  and  also  enables  one 
to  compose,  harmonize  and  analyze  music.  It  trains  the  mind 
and  ear  for  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  good  compositions.  No 
student  will  be  allowed  to  graduate  until  a  minimum  amount  of 
this  work  has  been  done.    Harmony  lessons,  twice  a  week. 

Counterpoint. 

The  principles  of  harmony  are  applied  to  the  melodious 
treatment  of  two  or  more  voice  parts  in  combination.  The  work 
includes  free  harmonization  of  choral  melodies,  two,  three  and 
four-part  counterpoint  in  the  several  orders,  contrapuntal  and 
imitative  treatment  of  the  subjects  in  different  voices.  Oppor- 
tunity is  given  for  original  work.  A  knowledge  of  this  subject  is 
especially  helpful  to  directors  of  music.  Counterpoint  lessons, 
twice  a  week. 

History  of  Music. 

A  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  history  of  music  is 
indispensable  for  any  musician,  as  a  master-work  can  only  be 
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understood  when  the  life,  habits  and  environment  of  the  com- 
poser are  well  known. 

The  term  "History  of  Music"  will  be  employed  in  a  broad 
sense  of  the  word,  as  more  than  the  biography  of  a  musician  is 
aimed  at.  Musical  History  lessons,  once  a  week.  Tuition  in  this 
subject  is  $1.00  per  semester. 

Theory. 

The  keen  competition  in  the  musical  branches  at  present  is 
gradually  leading  the  musician  to  become  merely  a  specialist; 
to  counteract  this  a  study  of  those  principles  which  underlie  all 
music,  such  as  the  laws  of  acoustics  and  musical  form,  is  neces- 
sary.   Theory  lessons,  once  a  week.    Fee,  $1.00  per  semester. 

VIOLIN. 

The  instruction  on  the  violin  is  divided  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  work  in  piano-forte,  and  everything  that  was  noted  in  the 
introduction  to  the  work  of  the  piano  department  applies  also  to 
the  work  on  the  violin.  Students  enrolling  in  the  work  of  this 
department  are  requested  to  read  carefully  the  introduction  re- 
ferred to. 

Preparatory. 

Kelley  Violin  Method.  Scales  in  two  octaves.  Sevcik  Tech- 
nic Bk.  1;  Studies  by  Sitt  Bk.  1,  2,  3.    Solos  suitable  to  grade. 

Advanced. 

Grade  la. — Exercises  by  Dont,  Mazas,  Casorti.  Scales  in  the 
three  octaves.    Concertos  by  Seitz,  Ortmann,  Accolai. 

Grade  lb. — Kreutzer  Etudes.  Sevcik  Technic  Bk.  2.  Con- 
certos by  Viotti,  Rode. 

Grade  2a. — Kreutzer  continued.  Lichtenberg  Scale  Studies. 
Concertos  de  Beriot;  Sonatas  by  Mozart  and  Beethoven. 

Grade  2b. — Fiorilla  Etudes.  Solos  by  Wieniawski,  Vieux- 
temps,  Ernst. 

Grade  3a. — Rode  Caprices.  Concertos  by  Viotti,  Bach. 
Sonatas,  Beethoven,  Grieg. 

Grade  3b. — Rode  continued.  Concertos  by  Bruch,  Men- 
delssohn, Wieniawski.  Bach  Sonatas,  de  Beriot  Etudes,  Garinies 
Caprices. 
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OTHER  MUSICAL  ADVANTAGES. 
Ensemble*— Classes  in  Piano-forte. 

Ensemble  classes  are  organized  yearly.  Four,  six  and  eight 
hand  transcriptions  are  played  for  the  development  of  sight  read- 
ing at  the  instrument,  and  thereby  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  sym- 
phonic literature. 

This  work  is  required  of  all  pupils  sufficiently  advanced. 

Music  Study  Class. 

The  Music  Study  Class  is  designed  to  broaden  the  musical 
taste  of  the  students,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  play  before 
each  other,  thereby  gaining  confidence  and  paving  the  way  for 
public  appearance.  Membership  is  limited  to  advanced  students. 
Tuition  is  free. 

Recitals. 

During  the  school  year  a  series  of  recitals  is  given.  These 
recitals  are  about  forty  minutes  in  length  and  pupils  from  all 
departments  are  expected  to  participate. 

The  frequency  of  these  recitals  gives  all  the  pupils  who  are 
proficient  a  number  of  appearances  during  the  season.  At  the 
close  of  the  season  a  concert  is  given  by  the  graduates. 

Individual  recitals  in  piano,  voice  and  violin  are  given  from 
memory  in  the  second  semester  by  such  advanced  students  as  the 
faculty  of  the  Conservatory  may  select. 

The  College  Orchestra. 

The  college  orchestra  furnishes  valuable  opportunities  for 
study,  practice,  and  ensemble  playing  to  students  who  are  work- 
ing on  string  and  reed  instruments.  Instruction  in  orchestra  is 
free,  although  students  who  join  the  organization  will  be  expected 
to  attend  all  rehearsals,  practices,  and  chapel  services,  at  which 
the  orchestra  regularly  appears. 

Musical  Attractions. 

It  is  conceded  that  a  musical  education  consists  largely  in 
hearing  the  best  music  by  the  best  interpreters.  For  this  leason 
artists  of  the  first  magnitude  have  been  brought  to  Ottawa.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  attractions  that  have 
visited  us:  Lillian  Nordica,  Ernestine  Schumann-Heink,  Albert 
Spalding,  Frieda  Langendorff,  Maud  Powell,  St.  Paul  Symphony 
Orchestra  with  their  soloists. 

EXPENSES. 

The  tuition  rates  in  the  Conservatory  of  .  Music  depend  upon 
the  kind  and  quality  of  work  done.  Each  semester  is  divided  into 
two  terms  of  nine  weeks  each.    A  "full  course"  is  two  30  minute 
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lessons  a  week  for  nine  weeks.  The  following  are  the  rates  at 
the  present  time: 

Full  Course  Half  Course 

Voice  Culture   $20.00  $10.00 

Piano,  Miss  Harris                                      20.00  10.00 

Piano,  Miss  Forbes,  Half  Course,  40  rain. 

lesson                                                  12.00  7.00 

Harmony,  in  classes  of  four,  1  hour  lesson..    9.00  5.00 

Single  lessons  or  class  lessons  may  be  arranged  for  with  the 
Dean  and  the  individual  teacher. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  these  rates  with- 
out notice,  but  they  will  not  differ  widely  from  those  in  other 

first-class  institutions. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  EXPRESSION. 


The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  lead  the  student  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  what  is  best  and  noblest  in  life,  literature  and  art. 
The  method  of  teaching  is  based  upon  psychological  principles 
and  will  lead  the  student  to  "find  himself,"  to  realize  his  powers 
and  to  become  conscious  of  his  possibilities.  The  courses  are  ar- 
ranged to  teach  the  unity  of  development  of  mind,  body  and 
voice. 

Courses  to  meet  the  various  needs  of  the  preacher,  reader, 
teacher,  and  dramatic  student  are  given.  Each  student  is  studied 
and  such  courses  are  arranged  for  him  as  to  meet  best  his  indi- 
vidual needs. 

The  Diploma  in  Expression  is  granted  to  those  who  present 
fifteen  preparatory  units  of  work,  as  described  in  the  early  part 
of  this  catalog,  and  complete  the  required  courses  The  usual 
time  for  completing  this  course  is  two  years. 

Junior  year:    First  semester  $5  0.    Second  semester  $50. 

Senior  year:    First  semester  $50.    Second  semester  $75. 

Private  lesson  $2.00.    To  students  and  teachers  $1.50. 

Courses  1  to  8  inclusive  are  described  on  pages  46  and  47. 
The  following  additional  courses  are  offered,  subject  to  change  in 
1916-17. 

9. — Bible  Reading.    First  semester,  one  hour.    Fee,  $5.00. 

11.  — Platform  Art.  Students  will  render  various  kinds  of 
readings  and  receive  criticisms  for  improvement.  Fundamentals 
for  all  speakers.    First  semester,  one  hour.    Fee,  $10.00. 

12.  — Platform  Art.  Continuation  of  Course  11.  Second  se- 
mester, one  hour.    Fee  $10.00. 

13.  — Dramatic  Construction.  A  study  of  the  drama.  A 
course  for  the  student  of  the  drama,  the  playwright,  and  the 
dramatic  critic.    First  semester,  one  hour.    Fee,  $5.00. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  primarily  the  development  of 
health  and  strength  according  to  the  Swedish  system  of  Educa- 
tional Gymnastics.  The  course  embraces  Esthetic  Gymnastics 
for  the  development  of  grace  and  power. 

Two  hours  per  week  both  semesters  are  required  of 
Freshmen  and  Sophomores  and  all  Academy  young  women 
students. 

Each  young  woman  is  asked  to  provide  herself  with  a  black 
gymnasium  suit  and  a  pair  of  gymnasium  shoes.  She  is  advised 
to  secure  these  after  she  reaches  college,  In  order  that  all  may  be 
uniform.  Those  who  desire  to  swim  are  required  to  furnish  also 
a  simple  tank  suit  and  a  bathing  cap. 

First  Year. 

General  Introductory  Course.  Free  standing  exercises,  gym- 
nastic games,  light  apparatus  work. 

Second  Year. 

Advanced  Work.  Fancy  steps,  Swedish  movements,  appa- 
ratus work.    Wand  drill. 

Third  Year. 

Advanced  Work  in  Gymnastics.  Indian  club  drill,  fancy 
steps,  advanced  floor  and  apparatus  work. 

Girls  Basket  Ball. 

During  the  year  a  series  of  class  basket  ball  games  will  be 
played  to  determine  the  class  championship.  Women's  rules  will 
be  used  exclusively,  as  outlined  in  Spalding's  OflScial  Basket  Ball 
Guide  for  Women. 

Tennis. 

Tennis  courts  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  students  spring  and 

fall. 
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Bacter.,  cont'd. 
Physics,  cont'd. 

Eng.  20  (F.) 

Chem.,  cont'd. 
Geom.,  cont'd. 
Mach.  Draw., 

cont'd. 
Me.  Draw.,  conf'i 

2:30 

Hist  of  Civ.  (2) 
Metaphys.  (2) 
Germ.  10  (2) 
Germ.  5  (3) 

Amer.  Hist.  (3) 
Bacteriol.  (2) 
I'hysics  6  (Tu., 
Th.) 

Lat.  4  (S.) 
Eng.  14  (3) 
FntomoL  L. 

(Th.) 
Eng.  20  (W.,  F.) 

Chem.,  cont'd. 
Lat.  H.  (4) 
♦Mach.  Drawing 
(S.) 

*Mech.  Drawing 
(S.) 

1:30 

Eng.  30  (1) 

Genet.  Psy.  (2) 

I'hysics  5  (Tu.) 
Pub.  Sp'k'g  (2) 

Lat.  4  (W.,  F.) 
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*Descr.  Geom. 
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Geol.  (3) 

O.  T.  Hist.  (2) 
Apost.  Age  (3) 
Physics  5  (2) 
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Hist.  2  (2) 

Eng.  2,  Sec.  a. 
(Th.,  S.) 

10:20 

Eng.  6  (2) 

Edu.  Psych.  (3) 
Hist,  of  Edu.  (2) 

French  1  (3) 

♦Qual.  Anal.  (2) 
Eng.  22  (2) 

Analytics  (5) 

Kom.  Civ.  (2) 

p;ng.  2,  Sec.  b. 
(Tu.,  Th.) 

o 
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OS 

Eot.  L  (Th.) 
+Biol.  Teach.  (2) 
♦Eng.  18  (2) 

Eng.  8  (3) 
Edu.  Admin.  (3) 

Sociol.  (2) 

Greek  4  (4) 

Calculus  (3) 
Solid  Anal.  (2) 
HistoL,  cont'd 

Chem.  1  (3) 

Eng.  2,  Sec.  c. 
(W.,  F.) 

8:00 

Christ.  Evid.  (2) 
Bot.,2  (3) 
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Physics  2  (5) 
Histology  2L  (2) 
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Section  VII — Register  of  Students. 


This  catalog  is  issued  in  April  of  each  year.  It  contains  the 
names  of  students  who  have  been  in  actual  residence  at  the 
University  during  the  school  year  of  1915-16. 

THE  COLLEGE 


Graduate  Students 

Price,  Hattie  May  Ottawa 

Thayer,  Flora  Alice   .Ottawa 

Seniors 

Adler,  Corinne  Elise  Ottawa 

Baker,  Bessie  Ruth   »  Asherville 

Banning,  Charles  Floyd   Ottawa 

Blair,  Wayne  Marcellus  Ottawa 

Breiner,  Lucile  Marie  Olathe 

Busby,  C.  Gay  *  Sedan 

Carl,  James  Monroe  Ottawa 

Clark,  Edith  Lugrace  Ottawa 

Fogleman,  Edna  Blanche   Ottawa 

Grover,  Ivan  Eglin   Whiting 

Halsted,  S.  Gracia   Ottawa 

Hanson,  Harold  .  .  Bahmo,  Burma 

Hobbs,  Esther  Evelyn   Fairview 

Jones,  Erwin  M  .  #  Colony 

Kesting,  Margaret  Virginia  Ottawa 

Kidwell,  Avis  Leona  Ottawa 

Kidwell,  Cleo  Harold   Ottawa 

Lewis,  Mabelle  Gertrude  Whiting 

Lukert,  Cordia  Lillian   m.  Sabetha 

McCoy,  Etta  Joe  Ottawa 
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McKay,  Clara  Elizabeth  Wellsville 

Miller,  Harry  Harrison  Tobias,  Nebr. 

Mitchell,  Harry  Curtis   Kansas  City 

Morgan,  Maurice  Edgar  »  Leavenworth 

Pennington,  John  Robinson   Bronsori 

Pugh,  Mary  Hope  Ottawa 

Rush,  Charles  Hiram  Ottawa 

Stannard,  Pearl  Marie  Ottawa 

Stewart.  Margaret  Elizabeth   Ottawa 

Taylor,  Robert  Roy   Greeley 

Umstot,  Edna  Murl  Ottawa 

Vail,  Eunice   Atoka,  Okla. 

Watts,  Frederick  Grey  Martha,  Okla. 

West,  Charles  Omer  Bronson 

Williams,  Ethel  Joy   Ottawa 

Zimmerman,  Wm.  Hufford  Ottawa 

Juniors 

Anthony,  Walter  C  Wellsville 

Archer,  Lettie  Gertrude  Green  City,  Mo. 

Beckey,  Ada  Myrtle   Ottawa 

Berkey,  Bertha  Lois  Ottawa 

Boggs,  Rhoda  Louise  Jorhat,  Assam. 

Brown,  Velva  Violet   .Oakland,  Calif. 

Coad,  Cecil  Cleon  .  Cawker  City 

Dow,  Thornton   Ottawa 

Haworth,  Smith  Ottawa 

Higgins,  Elizabeth  May  Ottawa 

Hoffman,  Luke  J  Ramsey,  111. 

House,  Eunice  Marie  Peabody 

House,  Ethel  Fay   Peabody 

Johnson,  William  Brownlaw  Smyrna,  Ga. 

King,  Myron   Ottawa 

Lake,  Alice  Evelyn   #  >  Winfield 

Locke,  Georgia  Olive  Cherry  vale 

McClellan,  Ruth  Louise  Willcox,  Ariz. 

McCoy,  Mary  Elizabeth  Ottawa 

Odor,  Jennie  Lynn  Lebo 

Petteys,  Grace  Feme  .  .  Ottawa 

Petteys,  Grace  Ferne  #  .  Newton 

Paul,  Edna  Ruth  Ottawa 

Pierson,  Esther  Savon  burg 

Pier  son,  Stella  Savonburg 

Sharp,  Minnie  Marie  Bacone,  Okla, 

Snoeherger,  Esther  Naomi  Newton 

Sophomores 

Alford,  Charles  William  Winfield 

Baldridge,  Nelson  Ottawa 
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Blain,  Howard  Wortham  Ottawa 

Bell,  Kathryn  Elizabeth  Ottawa 

Buchmann,  Rose  Ruth  Clay  Center 

Cassidy,  Henry  Kenneth  Wichita 

Cates,  Quinta  Pearl  Winfield 

Chaffee,  Lola  May  Bazine 

Claypool,  Phyllis  Davenport   Ottawa 

Collins,  Beulah  Maud   Cleveland 

Cross,  John  Milton  ....   ,  Goddard 

Downey,  Victor  Ivan  Salem,  Nebr. 

Edmonds,  Leslie   Earl   Ottawa 

Ehrlich,  Leona  Johanna   Marion 

Goldsmith,  Elmer  Claude  Melvern 

Heiken,  Eilert  m  t  Ottawa 

Holt,  Beatrice  Howard   "Wichita 

Homfeld,  Frieda  Clara   Lorraine 

Hostetter,  Mary  Josephine   Wellsville 

Johnson,  Albert  Henry  Ottawa 

Jones,  Frank  Alfred  Colony 

Lewis,  Elizabeth  Cornelia   Ottawa 

McKee,  Captain  William  Freeport 

McMahan,  Gertrude  Loraine   Fairview 

Mayer,  Mary  Gertrude   Lakin 

Merridith,  Myrtle  Marie   Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mertins,  Eva  Gaynel  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Miller,  Alfred  William   Ness  City 

Mitchell,  Ruel  Wheeler   Ottawa 

Morgan,  Chester  Rees   #  .  .  .Hiawatha 

Morgan  Isaac  Newell   Hiawatha 

Ott,  Christopher  Martin   m  Ottawa 

Peacock,  Eva  Marie   Stafford 

Pettit,  Ross  Alfred  Winfield 

Phillips,  Roxy  Meredith  Ottawa 

Powell,  Grace  Elizabeth  #  .  .  .  .  Ottawa 

Pulley,  Bulah  May  Topeka 

Rainey,  Robert   Neodesha 

Rairden,  John  Ruel   Viola 

Rebman,  Sarah   t  m  LaHarpe 

Sampson,  Floyd  Luman  Ottawa 

Schreiner,  Samuel   Ottawa 

Simpson,  Nellie  Annette  , ,  Berwyn,  III. 

Skidmore,  Mary  Jessie   Ottawa 

Smith,  John  Jay   Ottawa 

Stallard,  Minor  Regon  Onaga 

Thomas.  Mary  Alice  Ottawa 

TJmstot,  Elsie  Marie  , ,  Ottawa 

Van  Meter,  Glenn  Earl  Ottawa 

Van  Sickle,  Mrs.  Maude  Clark  Ottawa 

Walter,  Stella  Deloime  Ottawa 
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Whipple,  George  G  Emporia 

Wolf,  Jonathan  Arthur  Louisburg 

Freshmen 

Ayrault,  Ralph  Edwin   Ottawa 

Barnes,  Arthur  Raymond   Ottawa 

Bayles,  Ernest  Edward   Clay  Center 

Bower,  Ralph  Murdock   Ottawa 

Bray,  Floyd  Edwin   Neodesna 

Campbell,  Mary  Emma  Ottawa 

Carrell,  Rena  Belle   .  .  Ottawa 

Gates,  Vera   Winfield 

Clarke,  Rexford  Franklin  Whiting 

Colberg,  Fred  Carl  Lorraine 

Cole,  Ruth  Fauline  .  .  Ottawa 

Compton,  John  Davis   Ottawa 

Conrad,  Esther  Mary   Ottawa 

Cowles,  George  Edwin   Wichita 

Cramer,  John  Hugh  weilsville 

Deering,  Rufus  Elmer  .  .  .Clements 

Dennis,  Mamie  Jewell  Pomona 

Dennis,  Maude  Fern  Pomona 

Dubach,  Merrill  Leon   Sabetha 

Dugan,  Rollo  Carlton   Ottawa 

Durham,  Florence  Beatrice   .  .  Udall 

Elliott,  Glenn  S  Bronson 

Elrick,  Leroy   W'ichita 

Fallis,  Roberta   Ottawa 

Fellows,  Edith  Mae   Neodesha 

liehler,  Bernice  Evangeline   .Ottawa 

Francis,  Bertha  Blanche   .  .  Grainfield 

Gamble,  Verne  Dysert   Ottawa 

G  assaway,  James   Ottawa 

Graves,  Ethel   Weilsville 

Harrington,  Frank  Wallace  Topeka 

Keiken,  Ernest  Harm   Ottawa 

Hewitt,  Elzoe   .  •  •  •  .Weilsville 

Huckell,  Helen  Gertrude  Topeka 

Hudson,  Jennie   Wichita 

Hulings,  Louise  Browne   Atchison 

Johnson,  Carl  William  .  Ottawa 

Johnson,  Lamfred  Preston   Clay  Center 

Johanson,  Paul  Ernest  Oakland,  Nebr. 

Kirkpatrick,  William  Ashby  , .  .  .  Oswego 

Laird,  Irene  Blanche   Ottawa 

Lamb,  Ralph  Franklin  Oi.tawa 

Lancaster,  Irma  .  Ottawa 

Lynn,  Robert  Henry  Lewis,  Colo. 

McChesney,  Meda  Clay  Center 
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McCoy,  Bernice   Ottawa 

McKnight,  Helen   Ottawa 

Maranville,  Perry  George   Ness  City 

Mather,  Estel  Jane   Iola 

Miller,  Miner  Ross  Ness  City 

Milleson,  Flossie  Marguerite   Oberlin 

Mosher,  Claude  Francis   Ottawa 

Musson,  Edwin  Harrington  Morborne,  Mo. 

Myers,  Clifford  Howard   Hutchinson 

Nutt,  Glenn  Ottawa 

Orr,  Getta  Horton 

Park,  Agnes  Marie   Neodesha 

Peabody,  Vivian  M  Blue  Rapids 

Pearson,  Klas  E  Ottawa 

Perrussel,  Raymond  Clifton   Onaga 

Pettit,  Zena  Margaret  Hutchinson 

Phillips,  Ruth  Rosabell   Ottawa 

Pierson,  Luther  N  Ottawa 

Potts,  Blanche  Anna  Marie   Ottawa 

Potts,  John  Thomas  Ottawa 

Ramp,  Letta  Cornatzer  ^  Ottawa 

Reicherter,  LaVergne  Eugenia  Silver  Lake 

Shanklin,  Vida   Ottawa 

Skidmore,  Martha  Crispin  Ottawa 

Spradling,  Helen  Katherine   Independence 

Staley,  Lloyd   Welisville 

Stonebraker,  Ralph   .  •  •  •  .Richland 

Stratton,  Dorothy  Constance  Brookfield,  Mo. 

Taylor,  Mildred  Helen  Ottawa 

Tefft,  Chas.  .  Ottawa 

Thomas,  Lawrence  Clifford  Clay  Center 

Tolle,  Myrl  Ruth   Longton 

Van  Sickle,  Albert  Arthur  Ottawa 

Walsh,  Douglas  Ottawa 

Wertz,  William  Jennings  .Ottawa 

Whipple,  Mrs.  Hazel  Dell  .  .  Ottawa 

Specials 

Carson,  Raeburn   Rolla,  Mo. 

Esterly,  Louise   .  .  Ottawa 

Jordan,  Beulah  Margaret  Jewell 

Mcllvain,  Ocie  Blanche   O-tawa 

Young,  Marguerite   Clay  Center 

ACADEMY 

Fourth  Year 

Anthony,  Laura  Gladys  Welisville 

Barnes,  Oliver  Ethraim   Ottawa 
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Burrows,  Charles  Perry  Ottawa 

Chaffee,  Lee  Otto   Bazine 

Cook,  John  Wightman  Cofteyville 

Drake,  Doris  March   Ottawa 

Field,  Carl  Burroughs   McPherson 

Fogleman,  Lloyd  Jerome  Ottawa 

Gillette.  Eunice  Theresa     Ottawa 

Criggsby,  Floyd  Edwin   Galena 

Hartley,  Daisy  Evalena   Brownell 

Humphrey,  Arthur  Bryan  Monticello,  Mo. 

Locke,  Herbert   Coffeyville 

Miller,  Alta  Louisa   Tobias,  Nebr. 

Newton,  Hiram  Daniel  Blue  Springs,  Mo. 

Raisner,  William  Howard  .  .  Corning,  Calif. 

Rea,  Clarence  Earl   Osawatomie 

Reicherter,  Grace  Marie   Silver  Lake 

Senter,  Marjorie  Elizabeth   Ottawa 

Worthington,  Helen  Jane  Ottawa 

Worthington,  Paul  Jefferson   Ottawa 

Wright,  Edith  Gertrude  Ottawa 

Third  Year 

Anderson,  Bert  Ottawa 

Barnett,  Arthur  James   Wellsville 

Barnhart,  Wilma  Marie  Ovei  brook 

Bell,  Mount  Webster   Ottawa 

Berlin,  Libbie  Gertrude  Ottawa 

Bond,  Lois  Irene   Ottawa 

Brockman,  John  Otis  Tuscumbia,  Mo. 

Dickey,  Claude  Elroy  Ottawa 

Feasel,  Chester  Carl   .  .  Richmond 

Foushee,  Alice  Mary   Princeton 

Hull,  Verna  Hazel   Ottawa 

Markham,  Everett   Ottawa 

Reedy,  Ethyl    #  Pomona 

Shoemaker,  Orvie  E  Ottawa 

Stewart,  Grace  May   Rantoui 

Stucker,  Dorothy   Ottawa 

Stacker,  Edwin  Gordon    Ottawa 

Van  Voorst,  Lucy  May  Carlton 

Second  Year 

Adams,  Helen  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Barnes,  Richard  Allen   .  .Lucerne 

Barnhart,  Florence  Catherine  Ottawa 

Boice,  Harold  Wiley  t.m  Spring  Hill 

Brooks,  Walter  Scott   Ottawa 

Cary,  Charles  Jennings   .Ottawa 

Chaffee,  Hazel  Dell  ,  Bazine 
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Cudworth,  Beulah  Marie  Wichita 

Dunbar,  Clair  Owen  Lovejoy   Ottawa 

Harrison,  Almire  Evelyn  Ottawa 

Hartley.  Ward  DeSew   Brownell 

Ileiken,  Walter  McKinley   Ottawa 

Herron,  Connie  Robert   Ottawa 

Kemper,  Hollis  Duvall  Lakin 

Kemper,  Ralph  Thomas  Lakin 

Lynn,  Ernest  Marion   t  Miami,  Mo. 

Paul,  Joseph  Augustus  Ottawa 

Pennington,  Thomas  Edward  Kansas  City,  Mo 

Potts,  Byron  Cecil  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Rounds..  Howard  Gilmore   Winfield 

Stookey,  Charles  Abram  Belleville,  111. 

First  Year 

Adams,  Samuel  Thayer  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Adamson,  Fred  Dail  Ottawa 

Bradley,  Laura   .  .  Ottawa 

Casey,  Grace  Lynne   Ottawa 

Cleveland.  Lee  Ellwood   Ottawa 

Coen,  Una  Bertha  Ottawa 

Deering,  Flora  Myrtle  Clements 

Demmin,  Herbert  John  Chicago,  111. 

Flliott,  Lona  Amo   Ottawa 

Fiehler,  Freda  Lena  ,  ,  Ottawa 

Flora,  Claude  Stanley  Centropolis 

Flora,  Homer  Nusbaum   Centropolis 

Gentry,  Lloyd  Milton   Wauneta 

Hannon,  Harry  Archabald  Ottawa 

*Hayward,  Gretta  Maud  Ottawa 

Horner.  Roy  Daniel   ,  Ottawa 

Hunt,  George  L  Ottawa 

Huxley,  Avis  Ora   Ottawa 

Kalmoe,  Ludvig  C  .-Milan,  Minn. 

Lingren,  Dorothy  Anna   Lenexa 

Metz,  John  Myron   Ottawa 

Ritchie,  Morris  Rowland   Ottawa 

Roberts,  Edwin   Plains 

Sassaman,  Emma  Agnes  Centropolis 

Scott,  Naomi  Faye  Ottawa 

Stucker,  Edna  Mertice  Ottawa 

Van  Voorst,  Iva  Inez  Carlton 

Williams,  Winifred  Ottawa 

Wimmer,  Guy  Halbert   Ottawa 

Specials 

Philbin,  Margaret  Alba   Silver  Lake 

Wimmer,  Mrs.  Edna  Bailey  Ottawa 

*Deceased. 
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CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 
Piano. 

Allen,  Bertha   Ottawa 

Anderson,  Bertha   .....Ottawa 

Anthony,  Gladys   Wellsville 

Balyeat,  lone   Ottawa 

Bateman,  Gale   Ottawa 

Bell,  Clarence   Ottawa 

Bement,  Elizabeth   Ottawa 

Bixel,  Horace   Ottawa 

Blunk,  Harvey  Ottawa 

Boggs,  Louise  Jorhat,  Assam 

Bowman,  Cleone   Ottawa 

Bridwell,   Mac   Ottawa 

Brown,  Jennie   Ottawa 

Buchmann,  Rose  Clay  Center 

Burk,  Mrs.  F   Ottawa 

Carson,  Raeburn  Rolla,  Mo. 

Casey,  Grace   ...Ottawa 

Chenoweth,  Robert   Ottawa 

Christie,  Mildred   .  .  Waverly 

Cook,  Helen   Coffeyville 

Crawford,  Bernice   Ottawa 

Cross,  J.  M  Gorldard 

Davis,   Orpha   Ottawa 

Douglass,  Margaret   Ottawa 

Dunbar,   Orma   Ottawa 

Dunlap,  Gertrude   Ottawa 

Durst,  Kathryn   .  Ottawa 

Esterly,  Louise   Ottawa 

Featherstone,  Wilma   Quenemo 

Getchell,  Mrs.  Mark  Williamsburg 

Gillette,  Beryl  Ottawa 

Glidden,  Astrid   _  Ottawa 

Halstead,  Gracia   ' .'  Ottawa 

Henderson,  Irene   Ottawa 

Hobbs,  Esther   '."  Fairview 

I-Iogue,  Lloyd   Ottawa 

Horner,  Ray   Ottawa 

Huckell,  Gertrude     Topeka 

Tludelson,  Nina  Pomona 

Huiings,  Louise   Atchison 

Jenks,  Helen   Ottawa 

Kennedy,  Ella     Garnett 

Kesting,  Beth  *  Ottawa 

Kesting,  Margaret  Ottawa 

Kimmel,  Mrs.  Herbert  Ottawa 

King,  Gladys   [  \  [  Ottawa 
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King,  Lillie   Ottawa 

Leffler,  Ada  ,  Iola 

Logan,  Louise   .Quenemo 

Mansfield,  Frank   Ottawa 

McCall,  Joyce   Ottawa 

McClellan,  Ruth   mm  Wilcox,  Ariz. 

Mcllvain,  Ocie   Ottawa 

McMillen,  Helen   Ottawa 

Meairs,  Virginia   Waverly 

Miles,  Boyd   .  .  Lyndon 

Miller,  Alta  Tobias,  Nebr. 

Milleson,  Flossie   Oberlin 

Mitchell,  Marjorie   Ottawa 

Meyers,  Ethel  .  .   Ottawa 

Nelson,  Mary   Ottawa 

Oakes,   Louise   Ottawa 

Oakman,  Grace   Richter 

Oakman,  Jennie   Richter 

Odor,  Jennie   Lebo 

Peacock,  Marie   Stafford 

Phillips,  Ruth   Ottawa 

Potts,  Ada  Ottawa 

Russell,  Ella   Ottawa 

Senter,  Marjorie   Ottawa 

Shiras,  Margaret   Ottawa 

Sisler,   Faye   Ottawa 

Spears,  Lucretia   Ottawa 

Stannard,  Pearl   Ottawa 

Stratton,  Dorothy  Rothville,  Mo. 

Stucker,  Mertice   Ottawa 

Vail,  Lois   Lyndon 

Vickers,   Velma   Ottawa 

Walker,  Eva   •  •  .  .  •  Ottawa 

Walsh,  Rose   «...  Ottawa 

Welsh,  Nina   Ottawa 

Wheeler,  Opal   Ottawa 

Wigner,  Mrs.  Anna   Gridlev 

Williams,  PCate  Ottawa 

Young,  Marguerite   Clay  Center 

Young,  Sunshine   Ottawa 

Young,  Whitford   .  .  .  .  Ottawa 

Voice 

Alford,  Chas  ,  ,  Winfield 

Anthony,  Gladys   Wellsville 

Banning,  Chas  Ottawa 

Bayles,  Ernest   Clay  Center 

Bement,  Elizabeth   Ottawa 

Blackman,  Mrs.  E.  A   .Chanute 
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Blunk,  Barton   Ottawa 

Brown,  Jennie   .Ottawa 

Buddenburg,  Rahl   Ottawa 

Campbell,  Mary   Ottawa 

Caider,  Early   Ottawa 

(  ash,  Edith   Osawatomie 

Cook,  Helen   Coffeyville 

Cook,  John  Coffeyville 

Cole,  Ruth   Ottawa 

Durst,  Kathryn    Ottawa 

Easley,  Ola   Ottawa 

Hanson,  Harold  Bharao,  Burma 

Haworth,  J.  O  Ottawa 

IJaworth,  Smith  .  .  Ottawa 

Heck,  Essie   Ottawa 

Herron,  Connie  Ottawa 

Horner,  Ray   Ottawa 

Hostetter,  Josephine   Wellsville 

Huckell,  Gertrude   Topeka 

Jones,  Irene   ...Ottawa 

Kidwell,  Cleo   Ottawa 

King,  Myron   Ottawa 

Kirkpatrick,  Ashby   Ottawa 

Lake,  Alice   Winfield 

Lamb,  Ralph  •  •  •  Ottawa 

Locke,  Georgia   Cherryvale 

Mansfield,  F.  B  ,  Ottawa 

Mansfield,  Mrs  #  #  Ottawa 

McGiboney,  Mrs.  Josephine  Dunn  Chicago,  111. 

Meairs,  Virginia   .  #  .Waverly 

Morgan,  Isaac  Hiawatha 

Parmely,  Ray   t  m  Burlington 

Peabody,  Vivian  Blue  Rapids 

Peacock,  Marie   #  .  Stafford 

Petteys,  Feme   Newton 

Phillips,  Roxy  #  .  Ottawa 

Skidmore,  Martha  Ottawa 

Skidmore,  Mary   Ottawa 

Skidmore,  Lorine   Ottawa 

Snoeberger,  Esther   #  #  Newton 

Stallard,  Minor   Onaga 

Straf us,  Lilian   ,  Ottawa 

Swarthout,  Hazel   Emporia 

Throne,  Mrs.  D.  M  ;  .  .  .  Ottawa 

Thayer,  Alice   m  t  Ottawa 

Vail,  Lois   Lyndon 

Wimmer,  G.  H.  .  .  .   .  •  •  •  .Ottawa 

Wimmer,  Mrs.  Edna  Bailey  Ottawa 

Wolfe,  Mrs.  G.  B.   Ottawa 
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Young,  Marguerite   Clay  Center 

Harmony 

Bell,  Clarence   Ottawa 

Brown,  Jennie   Ottawa 

Buchmann,  Rose  Clay  Center 

Cook,  Helen  Coffeyville 

Dunlap,  Gertrude   Ottawa 

Esterly,  Louise  Ottawa 

Kuckell,  Gertrude  Topeka 

Kennedy,  Ella   ,  Garnett 

Nelson,  Amanda   Ottawa 

Peacock,  Marie  mu  Stafford 

Phillips,  Roxy  Ottawa 

Spears,  Lucretia   Ottawa 

Stannard,  Mabel  .  Ottawa 

Stucker,  Mertice   Ottawa 

Young,  Marguerite  Clay  Center 

Violin 

Collins,  Mrs.  Etta  Ottawa 

Cook,  John   Coffeyville 

Lhrlich,  Leone   Marion 

Harrington,  Wallace   Topeka 

Huff,  Harvey   Ottawa 

Jones,  Bessie   Ottawa 

Lucas,  Leon   Ottawa 

Meairs,  Virginia  Waverly 

Mahaffy,  Jean   mm  Ottawa 

Morgan,  Chester   Hiawatha 

Stannard,  Mabel   Ottawa 

Wright,  John  K  Ottawa 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  EXPRESSION 

Chaffee,  Hazel   .  .  .Bazine 

Dennis,  Maude   Pomona 

Fiehler,  Bernice   ,  Ottawa 

Francis,  Bertha   Grainfield 

Holt,  Beatrice   Wichita 

Johnson,  W.  B  Smyrna,  Ga. 

Mayer,  Gertrude  ...Lakin 

Milleson,  Flossie   Oberlin 

Park,  Marie  .  .  Neodesha 

Philbin,  Margaret  Silver  Lake 

Reicherter,  Grace  Silver  Lake 

Reicherter,  La  Vergne  Silver  Lake 

Spradling,  Helen   Independence 

Umstot,  Edna   Ottawa 

Van  Meter,  Glenn  Ottawa 
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SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS 


The  College. 


Graduate  Students    2 

Seniors    36 

Juniors    27 

Sophomores   53 

Preshmen    81 

Specials    5 

204 

The  Academy. 

Fourth  Year   22 

Third  Year   18 

Second  Year   21 

First  Year  29 

Specials    2 

92 

School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Harmony   15 

Piano  87 

Voice  56 

Violin  12 

Expression  15 

185 

Grand  Total   481 

Repeated  Names    .  9  3 

Net  Total   388 
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Section  VIII. 


THE  DEGREES,  CERTIFICATES,  DIPLOMAS  AND  PRIZES 
AWARDED  IN  JUNE,  1915. 


DEGREES  IN  COURSE. 


*Bess  Allen 
"Mary  Lorena  Costigan 
Vera  Elizabeth  Day 
Daniel  R.  Gott 
*Ada  Kathryn  Gunn 
Frank  Wilbur  Herriott 
*Edward  Daniel  Kroesch 
*Edna  Rose  Melchert 


of  Arts. 

*  Elizabeth  Mohlman 

*  Bertha  Lee  Odor 
Clarence  Alva  Peacock 
*Ernest  Shideler 
*Jacob  Vines 

*  Ethel  May  Wheeler 
Miles  Oscar  Wolfe 

*  Mabel  Wynne 


Bachelor  of  Science. 

Robert  Brannan  *Francis  Willard  Scoville 

+  Miles  Brewster  *  Daniel  Henry  Simpson 

*Beulah  Field  Herbert  Giles  Tanner 

*Glenwood  Wiley  Flint  *Clyde  Talbot  Walters 

*  Jessie  Mildred  Scoville  *  Jesse  H.  Tanner 

HONORARY  DEGREE. 

Doctor  of  Laws. 
Alvin  Solomon  Olin 


Candidates  Who  Graduated  With  Honor. 

Bess  Allen  Ada  Kathryn  Gunn 

Beulah  Field  Frank  Wilbur  Herriott 

Elizabeth  Mohlman 


♦Candidates  for  State  Teachers'  Certificates. 
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CANDIDATES  FOR  DIPLOMAS  IN  THE  ACADEMY. 


Mary  Emma  Campbell 
Ralph  Murdock  Bower 
Mamie  Jewell  Dennis 
♦Maude  Fern  Dennis 
Lulu  Rebecca  Easley 
Roberta  Fallis 
Bernice  Evangeline  Fiehler 
Chauncie  Henry  Gibson 
Gladys  Leona  Gillette 
Donald  Leroy  Grimes 

Percy 


Ernest  Harm  Heiken 
Alvah  Clarence  Kinderdick 
Ralph  Franklin  Lamb 
Robert  Henry  Lynn 
•Lillian  Vera  Machlan 
Grace  Leone  Metz 
Claude  Francis  Mosher 
Floyd  Peacock 
LaVergne  Reicherter 
Albert  Van  Sickle 
Watenpaugh 


CANDIDATES  FOR  DIPLOMAS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 


Voice. 
Edward  Kroesch 

Piano. 

Avis  Kidwell  Eleanor  Lingard 


PRIZES  AWARDED,  JUNE,  1915. 

Dobson  Oration,  First   

Dobson  Oration,  Second  

Kinney  Essay,  First  

Kinney  Essay,  Second   

Freshman  Declamation,  First  .  . 
Freshman  Declamation,  Second 

Latin  Prize,  First   

Latin  Prize,  Second  

Debate  Prize,  First  

Debate  Prize,  Second  

Academy  Scholarship  (divided) 

FHson-Shoemaker  Scholarship  . 
Fern  Willis  Scholarship  

Scholarships  to  the  Class  of  1916. 
Cleo  Kidwell,  Chemistry  University  of  Kansas 

*Those  who  graduated  conditionally.  Diplomas  will  be 
granted  when  work  is  completed. 


 Eunice  Vail 

.John  R.  Pennington 
Elizabeth  M.  Higgins 

 Lettie  Archer 

.  .  .Glenn  Van  Meter 

 Verda  Wood 

 Nellie  Simpson 

,  Lettie  Archer 

 Frank  Herriott 

 Ernest  Shideler 

c  Bernice  Fiehler 
'  '  *  l  Mamie  Dennis 

 Smith  Haworth 

....  Elizabeth  McCoy 
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Section  IX — The  Alumni  Association 


The  regular  meetings  of  the  association  are  held  on  the 
Tuesday  immediately  preceding  Commencement  Day.  The  Alum- 
ni exercises  include  a  business  meeting  and  a  luncheon  and  re- 
ception to  the  members  of  the  graduating  class.  All  alumDi  are 
urged  to  affiliate  themselves  with  the  association  and  attend  its 
meetings  whenever  possible. 

The  University  aims  to  follow  the  career  of  every  one  of  its 
graduates  and  to  increase  their  usefulness  and  prosperity  by  all 
legitimate  means.  It  earnestly  desires  to  be  informed  of  any 
changes  in  residence  or  employment  which  its  graduates  may 
make. 

A  Board  of  Recommendations  has  been  organized,  of  which 
the  President  of  the  University  is  chairman  and  the  Professor  of 
Education  is  secretary.  This  board  endeavors  by  recommenda- 
tions, correspondence,  nomination  and  otherwise,  to  assist  the 
students  and  graduates  of  the  University  in  securing  such  posi- 
tions of  confidence  and  trust  as  their  record  and  past  accom- 
plishments may  entitle  them  to  hold.  Its  services  are  at  the 
disposal  of  the  alumni  and  former  students  of  the  University. 
No  fee  will  be  charged  except  a  nominal  one  to  defray  necessary 
expenses  of  correspondence.  The  work  of  the  board  is  entirely 
co-operative  and  the  help  of  every  alumnus  is  asked  to  make  the 
organization  a  success.  Communications  addressed  to  the  "Board 
of  Recommendations  of  Ottawa  University"  will  receive  immedi- 
ate and  careful  attention. 

The  present  catalog  does  not  contain  the  "Roll  of  Alumni," 
which  is  becoming  too  large  to  publish  with  the  annual  catalog. 
The  University  intends  to  publish  and  distribute  biennially  or 
triennially  a  separate  Register  of  Alumni. 


Officers  for  1915-16. 


President  

Vice  President 


 Luella  Glee  Stallard,  1911 

 Prof.  A.  S.  Olin,  1892 

 Mrs.  C.  O.  Hardy,  1904 

Mrs.  Clara  Kapp  Martin,  1912 


Secretary . 
Treasurer 
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QLASS  MEMORIALS. 
Class  of  1898   Picture  of  Prof.  M.  L.  Ward 

Class  of  1907   Bas-relief  of  the  Reverend 

John  Tecumseh  Jones,  Founder  of   Ottawa  University 

Class  of  1908   Gateway  at  North-west  Entrance  to  Campus 

Class  of  1909.  . Filson-Shoemaker  Memorial  Scholarship  of  $1,200 

Class  of  1910. A  Refracting  Telescope  with  a  five  inch  object-glass 

Class  of  1911  An  Automatic  Clock  for  ringing  bells 

Class  of  1  912  Gateway  at  West  Entrance  to  Campus 

Class  of  191  3  $2032.36  toward  the  Gymnasium 

Class  of  1914  $1600.00  toward  the  Gymnasium 

Class  of  1915  $1260.00  toward  the  Gymnasium 
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INDEX 


Absences   25 

Academy,  The   59 

Accredited  Schools   33 

Admission,  Requirements  for  31,  60,  73 

Advanced  Standing   33 

Aid  18 

Alumni  Association   98 

Athletics   27,  29 

Bequest,  Form  of  13 

tiblical  Literature  .37 

hiology   38 

Board  of  Recommendations  36,  98 

Bookkeeping   52 

Botany  38,  68 

Buildings  14 

Calendar,  The    3 

Campus,  The   14 

"Campus,  The"  28 

Charlton  Cottage   18 

Chemistry   38 

Christian  Evidences   38 

Civics  62 

Classification  34 

Commercial  Subjects   62 

Conservatory  of  Music  73 

Courses 

Academy  69,  70 

College   37 

Conservatory  of  Music   73 

Expression  ,  80 

Credits,  School  of  Fine  Arts  .46,  55,  74 

Cytology  40 

Debates  28,  29 

Deficiencies   26 

Degrees    36,  73 

Degrees  granted  in  1915   .....96 

Diploma  in  Music  73 

Economics  *  40 

Education   40 

Engineering  42 

English  43,  44,  65 

PJntrance  Requirements 

Academy   24,  60 

College  31 

Conservatory  of  Music  7S 
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Equipment  15 

Examinations,  Special   26 

Expense 

Academy   61 

College  17 

Conservatory  of  Music  79 

Expression   46,  80 

Faculty,   The    6 

Fees  19,  20,  74,  80 

French   4  7 

Geology   47 

German   48 

Grades   25 

Greek   49 

Groups  of  Studies  34 

Gymnasium   14 

Harmony  and  Composition  77 

Histology  51 

History  51 

History  of  Music   77 

Honor  System  35 

Laboratories  15,  16 

Latin   52,  66 

Library   17 

Literary  Societies  29 

Major  and  Minor  Studies  34 

Mathematics  53,  67 

Matriculation  25 

Mechanical  Drawing  17,  42 

Ministerial  Association  29 

Museum   17 

Music   56 

Oratorical  Contests  28 

Oratorio  Society  77 

Orchestra  79 

Organizations,  Student   28 

Philosophy  55 

Physical  Education  81 

Physics  56,  68 

Physiography  68 

Physiology  57,  69 

Piano  74 

Pipe  Organ   76 

Political  Science  51 

Prizes  23 

Prizes  Awarded,  June,  1915  97 

Psychology  55 

Recitals  79 

Register  of  Students  84 
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.Required  Work  35 

Schedule  of  Admitted  Units  31 

Schedule  of  Recitations   82,  8S 

School  of  Fine  Arts  72 

Self-Support   18 

Scholarships  20,  61 

Science  Hall   14 

Sociology   40 

Spanish  58 

Stenography  64 

Student  Council   28 

Summary  of  Students   95 

Surveying   17,  43 

Teachers'  Certificates  36 

Trophies  24 

Trustees,  Board  of   4 

Tuition  and  Term  Bills  18 

Typewriting  64 

Unit,  Definition  of   31 

Violin  78 

Voice   76 

Volunteer  Band   29 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A  29 

Zoology  58,  69 
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